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THE OLD POET TO THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


BY AUBREY BE VERE. 


When now had come the marriage day, 

The church was decked, and nigh the hour, 
My Peyche said, “ One other lay, : 
« To bless the bride and bless the bower !” 


My Psyche’s eyes in gladness swim ; 
His gladness doubled in her breast ; 
All that she is, and has, to him J 
She gives, not doubting ; and is blest. 


She walks on air ; ebe lifts ber brow 
Like one inspired ; such light as flushes 
The Alps at morn, upon its snow 
Is stayed, in glory, not in blushes. 


Her world of dream has ta’en it’s flight! 
The shadow passed, the substance came : 
A soul that long had fed on light 
Love touched, and kindled into flame. 


They met: twin Powers together drawn :— 
Twin nurslings of the summer weather, 

Twin eagles soaring with the dawn ; 
Henceforth they soar and sink together. 


Ah, heart of hearts! ah life of life, 
My Psyche to another given! 
The vow that changes maid to wife 
Is pledged to-day, and heard in heaven! 


And must she change? And must that wing, 
So buoyant, fail from out its sky? 

Then purest, fairest, o’er thee fling 
The lightest-robed mortality ! 


That mortal life’s less heavenly part 

May, touched by heaven, grow half divine ; 
And, sacramented in the heart, 

The essential love of loves be thine. 


That joys which pass, like flowers, may show 
The path to blessings that remain, 

And what they lack of deep and true, 
May be supplied by sacred pain. 


But hark ; the bridal bells! and lo! 
In shadow now, and now in sun, 

With suave and swan-like movement slow 
That white procession wending on! 


Ah! now her other life begins! 
The soft submission, humble pride : 

The smile tear-dipped: the loss that wins! 
The life transfused and multiplied. 


Even now, large heart, thy wish is this :—— 
That from that altar love might stream, 
And bathe a sorrowing world in bliss! 
That wish shall end not like a dream. 


Good works, good will shall round her spread ; 
The desert blossom, and the waste ; 

The poor man’s prayer her golden head 
Shall crown with lustre, ne’er displaced. 


With joy the villages shall glow. 
And many a hut in wood and wild, 
When comes the babe that comes to show 
How Psyche looked, an infant child. 


Go now, my Psyche ; meet the throngs 

That sprinkle flowers and banners wave : — 
Take Payche, take, my last of songs— 

And keep a garland for a grave! 


WHO ARE THE KINGS OF THE EAST >? 


‘ And the sixth angel poured out his phial upon the great riy . 
and the water therect waa dried up, that the way of the kings tte 
might be prepared.” 

The way of the Kings of the Hast is to be prepared by the drying up 
of the waters of the Euphrates; according to the twelfth verse of the 
sixteenth chapter of Revelations. Like many other anfalfilled predic - 
tions, this announcement has occasioned various conjectures and criti - 
Cisms, Some persons indeed hold that the prophecy has long been ful- 
filled, but their opinion is entertained by few commentators of weight in 
this department of criticism. Nearly all parties agree that the river 
Euphrates denotes, in this place, the resident population on its banks. 
No exception is now taken to that view, and it seems to be the ouly part 
of the prophecy which has hitherto received a clear interpretation. Bat 
some persons allege that the decadence of this population, or the drying 
up of the Euphrates, eccurred at a distant period, when the tribes of 
Rorthern Asia acquired supremacy in the grand central valley of the 
wena and began their migrations westward, to the east of Europe. In 
ee the prophecy cannot be applicable to the Saracens, who are 
- ians in blood, and therefore, in reality, belong to the very people 

— Weakness is predicted. The only other supposition on this view 
points to the Turks as “ the Kings of the Bast,” aud the period of their 
ahh tree in the west of Asia, as the drying up of the Euphratean flood. 
\ is 1D ne yr has no valid support in the facts, but is a fanciful de- 

—— i might very probably originate in the mind of a superficial 
pt er. —— Must invariably coiucide with predictions, and all pro- 
pheoy must relate to the future, and not to the past. Whenever we have 
statements that refer to past events, we have history or narrative, but 

no predictions. The falling of the Euphbratean tide mast relate to a 

period when the power of the people inhabiting the regions which the 

ver lutersects Will become more contracted than at the date of the pro- 
phecy, or than at some period posterior to its date, but previous to its 





the prophecy was towards the close of the first century. A long inter- 
val elapsed between the residence of the apostle John at Patmos, and 
the sovereignty of Togrhul Bey at Bagdad. Desolating changes occurred 
in many quarters of the world during that millennium, and from the apos- 
tles’ banishment, to the appearance of the celebrated Turkish chieftain ; 
but during these eleven centuries, the power of the Eupbratean popuala- 
tion bad not apparently decayed, or been obviously wasted away. The 
first century of the Christian era is long posterior to the desolations of 
the Euphratean cities, and empires. Subsequent to the decay of the 
Roman Empire the regions ip question rather rose in importauce, The 
tide fiowed ; the eastern empire was weakened at the heart, and became 
unable to hold its distant dominions ia a firm grasp. The grand prepar- 
ation for the way of the Kings of the East bad not appareutiy com- 
menced. 

It is by no means evident that the Turks ever were far removed from 
these countries. They seem to have been a Euphratean tribe from a very 
distant date ; for the title very fairly embraces all the districts east of 
that river towards the Indus, and from its mouth upwards to its sources 
in the Armenian mountains. The opinion which we have thus noticed 
scarcely deserves atteution, is deficient ia every requisite, and is not held 
by many persons, because it not only failsdn important points of recog- 
nition, but is in chronological disorder with other events foretold in this 
wonderful book. 

The decadence of the states on the Euphrates, prezaratory to the way 
of the Eastern Kings, is therefore an event not yet explained ; but nearly 
all the commentators refer it to the decay of the Turkish Empire. The 
boundaries of that empire include the Euphrates, and its power has waned 
and wasted for many years. Its frontiers have been gradually contrac- 
ted on all sides. Africa has been almost entirely wreated from the Tarks ; 
for the assistance now afforded to the Sultan by Egypt, and the smaller 
states of the African continent, resembles the voluntary aid of an ally 
more than the necessary support of a subject. 

The Russians have seized very large provinces in the Tarkish Empire 
towards the north during the century. Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, and 
Montenegro, are independent, with the exception of small aunual pay- 
ments. The kingdom of Greece, small in territory but valuable by its 
geographical position, has been formed out of European Turkey within a 
quarter of acentury. No European power has so visibly declined-as 
that of the Oitoman empire during the memory of men now engaged in 
public life. In this respect, the identification is complete. The Eua- 
phrates is dried up. 

Turkey is not the only empire to which the term may be applicable. 
Without stretching the geographical meaning of the title “* Euphratean,”’ 
the Persian empire may be included within its limits. Events within 
Persia attract less inquiry ia Europe than those in Turkey, but that state 
also has decreased in inflaence and power contemporaneously with the 
recession of Turkey. Russia has gained Georgia and other provinces 
from Persia during the currency of this century, but the court of Teheran 
has lost more in moral than in territorial influence. A map will show 
that Persia and Turkey are essentially Eaphratean powers, aud while 
Arabia way be almost politically independent from its position, yet its 
fanaticism unites the population closely with the empire of the Turks 

The next, and the more important, because the more doubtful inquiry, 
respects the identification of the Kings oi the East, whose way is to be 
prepared by the drying up of the Persian and the Turkish monarchies. 
English theologians, almost without exception, assign to the Jews this 
oriental pre eminence. The opinion proceeds more upon sentimental 
than sound criticism. The Jews have scarcely a vestige of title to the 
name of kings, or rulers of the East, They have at present no earthly 
possession, and they probably will never have any territorial property 
out of Syria; which is not east but west from the Euphrates. 

The idea proceeds upon the hope that the decadence of Turkey will 
prepare the way for the restoration of the Jews to Palestine; but they 
will not enter Palestine from the east ; for they are nearly all located to 
the west of that interesting land. At any time, for many past years, 
they might have fixed their homes in Palestine without any hindrance or 
persecutioa from the Turks, They had to dread the enmity of the Greek 
Christians ; and they have been frequently compelled to seek shelter 
from individual Turks in Judea, when iasulted, oppressed, and perseca- 
ted by their nominally Christian neighbours, The substitution, therefore, 
of Greek or Russian rule for Turkish supremacy in Syria would be re- 
markably inconvenient and unacceptable to them, The expulsion of the 
small Jewish population now resideat in their own land might follow in 
the ordinary course of persecuting policy ; but the Greek Cross, while it 
symbolises despotism, could never add to the natural attractions of the 
mountains round Jerusalem, in the opinion of their banished people. 

“The term “ Kings’’ implies power, rule, and strength. The employ- 
ment of the plural infers the fair grammatical construction, either that 
more than one state is implied, or a single state goveraed on popular 
principles. The Jews are the solution of professional theologians, who 
do not support their views by any argument whatever, but who concede 
the propriety of applying the phrase to a single nation. Judea is east- 
ward of Patmos, and its inhabitaats might be described as of the East, io 
reference to the locality of the vision, but not in respect to its grand 
subject and symbol, the Euphrates; for, as already stated, Judea is west 
of the Euphrates, and the Jews are scattered among nations to the west 
of Judea, with few exceptions. Even when contrasted with Patmoa, the 
land of Palestine would not, in ordinary language, be styled “ the East” 
by a writer dealing with the geography of the globe. We do not say ia 
Britain that Belgium, France, or Hotland is “‘ the East,” although all 
these countries are eastward from Eaglaud. The pbrase has always im- 
plied the distaut east, and nota couvtry on the oriental frontier of the 
state where the language was employed. 

We must also remember the date of the predietion. John was banished 
to Patmos after the Jews had been driven out of their own land; aod 
the majority of the people had been carried or had fled to the north or 
the west, both of Judea and of Patmos, into the lands where their pos- 
terity reside to the present day. 

The Jews, at vo moment of their history, could with propriety be de- 
signated “rulers of the East.” Their dominious never extended beyond 
the Euphrates, and they never occupied even the right banks of that 
river over a large portion of country, or through any considerable period. 
Bat the commentators usually coerce the phrase “ Kings’ into * Priests’ 
of the East. This violence to the text is eatirely unuecessary, except to 
reconcile the difficulties arising from the original misconception, The 
Jews are not now, and are never likely to become, preachers or teachers 
to the East, uatil they have regained their land ; aud taat event will not 





probably precede their conversion, This solutioa has so little support in 

the passage that very few coasiderations are requisite to show its inade- | 
quacy ; aad yet itis the favourite and almost tue only meaning now at- | 
tached to the term. Although ia no sense coasistent With the jast and | 
ordinary meaning of language do the Jews meet the requirements of the 

prophecy, yet they have beeu almost universally pressed into this verse | 
by those who, in latter times, have endeavoured to solve its purport. We | 
have still however to look for a confederacy of kings, or a siugle nation, | 





fulfiliment. The rise of the Turkish 
1 power on the Euphrates may b . 
perly placed towards the middle of the eleventh ousteny, and the date of 


ruling in the East, and likely to occapy the vacum left by the subsidence | 
of the Mahometan tide ; for the full scope of the phraseology “ waters 


————EEE a 


of the Euphrates,” infers rather the disciples of Mahomet than any single 
power among them, however pre-eminent. 

The Affghans, the Burmese, or the Chinese would meet the geographi- 
cal requirements of the verse; but the Affghans, in the meaning suge 
gested in the last sentence, are a Euphratean people, and in the mean- 
time we have no reason to expect a migration westward of Burmese or 
Chinese emigrants. Both patious are the subjects of despotism, and cane 
not be regarded as kings or rulers. Oo that particular, and in all others, 
with the single geographical exception, oe fail to meet the case. We 
may remark that the progress westward of the Kings of the East seems to 
be a desirable event. A way is to be prepared for them. Very probably 
they might come forward as instruments of judgment; but from the con- 
iext we should rather regard them as messengers of mercy, and vindica- 
tore of right. The present position of any purely Oriental nation would 
not induce as to expect a fulfilment of the latter probabilities; and, 
nevertheless, the waters of the Euphrates rapidly recede. Who then are 
the Kiags of the East? 

The phraseology employed is extremely remarkable and simple. It is 
not eastera rulers, but rulers of the East. They may be resideat in, bat 
it does not follow that they mast belong to, the East. If the question 
were pat in plaia language, without any Scriptural reference, to an in- 
telligent merchant, to a European politician, or to any person acquaint 
ed with geograpby and history, “ Who are the rulers of the Hist?” the 
answer would be immediate. Neither difficulty, nor doubt, nor hesita- 
tion, would be expressed in this case ; aud we do not see any good rea- 
son for setting aside the reply of reason or common sense ia relerence to 
a Scriptural sabject. 

The Kings and rulers of the East therefore, according to this view, are 
the British people, er their representatives who govern India, the Anglo- 
Indians ; and we are to mention summarily a few of the arguments which 
support this opinion. The text does not imply the people of the East, but 
absolutely their rulers; and it is asiagalar fact that the Aaglo-[adians 
have never yet been colonists of the East. Hindostaa has uot been their 
home. They have not settled on its plains, and become in large num- 
bers the cultivators of the soil. Various impediments, in addition to the 
ordinary obstacles of tropical climates have interfered with British Colo- 
nisatiou of India to the preseat date. The East India Company opposed 
colonisation, They regarded British planters as dangerous subjects in 
India ; and while the Saxon race have become acclimated ia tropical 
America, and even in some parts of Africa, they are stiil only strangers 
iv, bat rulers of, the Bast. Taeexpressivé force.of the term “ Kings of 
the East,” applied to the Anglo-Iadians, is peculiarly obvious ; for they 
hold the position of rulers, aud that position alone, more appareatiy than 
aoy other body of men, do now, or ever did, at any period of history, or 
iu any part of the world. If the phrase employed had beeo Eastern na- 
tions, cultivators of the East, or inhabitants of the East, it would not 
bave precisely identified them; but as they are rulers or kiogs of the 
East, and belong to the East ia no other capacity, the exact application 
of the prophecy is transparent. We do not say that they are the persons 
intended, but we say that they alone at present meet the description 
given. 

The permanent settlement of the Saxon race in Hiadostan is now only 
opposed by the climate; and upon the highlands of the Panjaub they 
will gradually locate themselves, becoming thus settlers, and therefore 
subjeets, citizens of the regions where they are kaowa only as rulers ; but 
the drying up of the Euphrates progresses rapidly ; aud the prediction 
wi | probably be falfilied before any ostensible change occurs ia the posi- 
tion of the Anglo Indians, within their dominioas, 

The peculiar constitution of the East India Compary, aad its varying 
relatious with the general government, supports this explanation of a 
celebrated passage. The sovereiga of Great Britain does not exercise the 
same authority iu Hindostan as in the Mauritias, in Africa, or ia Ameri- 
ca. The goveruing power is shared with the Company, by an anomalous 
aud incouvenient arrangement, which is inconsisteat with souod princi- 
ples of political economy. Au imperiumin imperio has always b2en op- 
posed aud repudiated by great statesmen; and yet that is the system 
wiopted, as it by accident, in Hindostaa, and continued there since the 
birth of British power in that country, The ruling influence is shared 
therefore by many persous, Ta addition to the control cf the British 
people, the executive is administered by a numerous body of subordinate 
vilicials, not respoasible hitherto to the Company, or to the Crown, or to 
Pariiament and the people alone, bat by an injadicious arrangement, to 
the joint operation of all these parties, as if to give force and streagth to 
the term “ Kings of the East,” 

No other nation ever administered in the East those functions now ex- 
ercised by the British people. The Dutch, the French, and the Porta- 
guese have owaed large and valuable possessions at different dates to the 
east of the great river Mapbra‘es; but the French settlements were all seized 
by the Eoglish, and those of Holland and Portugal are reduced to a small 
compass. I'be British empire of the east is the most powerfal state in Asia 
It is the only empire that increases in magaitude aud power. Ali nations, 
with the exception of the British and Russian empires, fade in Asia. Old 
powers become weak, and make space for these modern states, the repre- 
sentatives Of freedom aud serfdom, between whom the great struggle for 
the possession of Asia, and the eufrauchisement or the oppression of its 
people, has commenced, 

Britisa Statesmen almost invariably assume the daties and responsibi- 
lities of governing India with the determination not to increase the ex- 
teut of their country, and they are as invariably compelled to pursue in 
practice that policy which they denounced in theory, and add kingdoms 
to their territory. The paseage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs led to the ab- 
sorption of the Punjaub. Ocher circumstances, and the political neces- 
sity of squariog off we territory then held, indaced the Anglo Indian Go- 
verament to aunex Scinde. The Iadus nearly now holds to British La- 
dia oa the west the relation of the Ganges in the east. The Kiogiom of 
Berar, with a population equal to that of Belgium, has faliea iato the 
empire peaceably and by treaty. The province of Pegu forms the ma- 
ritime frontier of the Burmese empire; bat the Anglo-Iodiaus bold it, 
and thus possess the mouth of the Irrawaddy. These accessioas and eon- 
quests have increased the measurement of the Anglo-Indian em with- 
iu ten years, by territory equal in exteat to that of France, aud in popu- - 
lation by more than thirty miilions. j 

The Chiuese empire is in the pangs of a great revolution which will 
probably separate its various provinces, and throw tbem uader a crowd 
of different rulers, Tae population of China cannot be therefore recken- 
ed as under oue but several forms of government; and their power is 
wasted by internal struggles which have occurred at this juncture to 
leave tbe meaving of the phraseology “ Kings of the Bast” clear and dis- 
tinct, fur no other state nuw possesses even the population, as for half a 
ceutury no Asiatic nation has possessed the moral power, of the Aaglo- 
Indian empire. 

Statesmen never attempt to fulfil prophecy. They always act from 
the supposed or real necessities of the positioa which they occupy ; but 
the statesmen of this country bave goue into a great Oriental war, with 
the cousent of all parties, “Tbis war_is correctly considered ia England 
esseitial to the existence of civil aad religious freedom. The battle in 
the east of Europe will be, on our part, defensive of the rights of con- 
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ecience, and of one nation against its neighbouring and stronger eppress- 
ors. It is the grand war of opinion foreseen by Canning—the war of 
civilization agaivst savage strength foretold by Napoleon ; and it will 
not conclude in final peace, without a frighiful aod a long struggle, al- 
though we may have an armed truce. 

Statesmen not only avoid measures for the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which they probably seldom read, but they are pot prophets in the secu- 
lar sense of the term. Engaged by pressing topics of discussion, they do 
not maturely study the causes of ove set of actions, or the result of 
another. Occupied in the beat and toil of the present “ battle of life,” 
they cannot carefully read the future, or study the signs of the times. 
Actuated by the expediency of the moment, they have not leisure to 
think for the next year, or a subsequent generation. Exceptions exist to 
this worship of the hour, as in Canning’s case ; bui experience proves 
that the majority of statesmen live for the day only, and thus we have oc- 
casionally evidences of gross inconsistency, dug from blue books, or the 
rewards of explorations in Hansard. If statesmen had looked forward, 
they must have prepared for the Russian war, on the grounds which have 
occurred, because it was clearly mirrored in the future,for many years past. 
Anglo-Indians foresaw and foretold it, because they observed their own 
danger, and the policy of their neighbours. Some Manchester politicians 
closed, and still close, their eyes to the jeopardy of their own cotton and 
mule twist ; because their greatest thought is tea per cent. profit. Ua- 
fortunately, our country has been less governed by the Anglo-Indian, 
and more by the manufactoring policy, than was altogether convenient, 
and thus the Russian war was uot made an object of preparation ; for 
even after the Emperor Nicholas endeavoured to make the British Govern- 
ment a particcps criminis, by the proffered bribes of Candia and Egypt, 
the very men who refused the temptation affected to believe, or reaily 
believed, that the tempter was an honest man, who meant peace, and 
could be trusted on his word. 

Statesmen are not generally inventive, for the reason that they are 
not prophetic ; and thus the employment of the armies of Hindostaa in 
this Russian war has beea suggested by politicians, but not by statesmen. 
One gentleman, who enjoys considerable influence*as a political writer, 
states—in answer to the boast of the Czar that he will go into the war 
with one million, or if requisite, with two millions, and if pressed, with 
three millions of soldiers—that Hindostan would furnish one million of 
combatants against his pretensions, who could reach Constantivople in 
little more time than is required to convey soldiers from London to the 
Turkish capital. He has not exaggerated ; for the Kings of the East could 
bring a larger army into the field than Xerxes commanded, composed of 
men equal in bravery or discipline to those of any European state ; while 
the Anglo-Indian Empire is deeply and necessarily interested in the re- 
sults of the war, for the success of Russia would close the overland 
route. 

A wedge of hostile territory would penetrate between Britain and In- 
dia. Napoleon foretold this consequence, which is now perceptible to all 
men, Thus the Kings of the East are compelled to occupy the position 
assigned to them ia prophetic announcement by a political necessity. 
Their way is prepared, and their march is required. They can allow 
Egypt and Syria to remain in the bands of a friendly and weak power ; 
but they could not permit them to be seized by Russia, or any great state. 
The energy of the British empire is engaged to oppose that result. The 
strength of the nation is staked to resist the project. 

Not only is the way prepared, but the future combatants are obliged 
to move in the right road. They cannot draw back from the strife ; they 
will not sbrink from its crisis. Campaigus may be fought, and years 
may pass, before the Euph: atean regions are absolutely occupied by Bri- 
tish forces ; but the march »f the rulers of the East is begun. and the 
tread of their serried ranks will yet beat a pathway in the deserts and 
the wastes that intervene between the Euphrates and the Mediterra- 


The Anglo-Indian empire is itself a miracle. Its existence is unac- 
countable upon any ordinary principles. India has been rather volunta- 
rily annexed than conquered. Its native population hold more the posi- 
tion of incorporated peoples than subjects of the sword. Russia has 
taunted England with pursuing on the Indus, the Irrawaddy, and the 
Sutlej, the policy adopted by that barbarons power on the Danube. The 
taunt is a blunder. Wecoerce no man’s opinions. We do not repress 
speech, and thought, and writing. We donot destroy, but improve. We 
have no military conscription jn India. Russia has by force taken from 
their homes twenty men out of every thousand of the population in the 
Baltic provinces and Poland within twelve months. Ten men out of 
ousand of the population of Hindostan would give an army of 
one acd a-balf millions!—an army adequate to conquer half the world. 
Bat we have no conscription. The Anglo-Indian army is composed of 
volunteers. We do not require a great standing force to preserve our 
territories. Ls preserve themselves ; because the people are convinced 
that, while much remains to be done, many improvements have been 
effected under British management. 
Events will fulfil prophecy; and they must not be shaped by mortal policy 
into correspondence with its statements. In this case no measures were 
ever taken to realise this identification. The Eastern settlements were 
commenced for mercantile purposes. Their progress never could have 
been, and never was foreseen. Clive and Hastings, Lake and Wellesley, 
never dreamed that they were agents in the confirmation of a Scriptural 
statement. Nevertheless, the Euphrates is dried up: and the East has 
no kings but the British people, who are impelled at once by all high 
and ali sordid considerations—by generosity and selfishness, by manu- 
facturing and mercantile interests, and by the love of civic freedom and 
religious liberty—by mammon and by moral considerations, to take the 
bp ge ern or “ the Kings of the East.” 

progress of the Anglo-Indian empire would be the romance of his- 
‘tory ; but the narrative isa sober, staid statement of facts. The possi- 
bility of forming a similar state, equally compact, populous, and power- 
ful, by the combination of great military and political genius, under an 
unscrupulous despotism, may be freely admitted, without reducing in 
apy way the claim of this empire to be the wonder of the world. The 
Spanish career in Southern America was stained always and everywhere 
by blood. The remnants of the Indian races are now, indeed, reappear- 
ing, and out of their ruins are reasserting their claim to supremacy in 
Southern America ; but there is, happily, no parallel between British In- 
dia and Spanish America. The British crimes in India consist mainly in 
not improving the circumstances of the people with sufficient rapidity. 
The Spanish crimes in South America consisted in destroying the people 
with a celerity that nothing could resist. The Spaniards invariably at- 
tempted to spread their religion by the sword. The British even endea- 
voured for a time to prevent the teaching of their faith to the natives, in 
an over-sorupulous dread of offending their prejudices. They have never, 
at 1 bane exercised political influence for its extension. The differ- 
ence between the two great sections of nominal Christianity is curiously 
drawn by this circumstance. 

The Spaniard, by his faith beloning to the Romanist branch, was in- 
duced to make the sword the means of propagating his religion. The 
Briton, belonging to the Protestant communions, was equally bound not 
‘to employ his sword for the extension of his worship. ‘The material po- 
sition of the Indians was deteriorated obviously by the arrival of the 
Spaniards. The personal comforts of the Hindoos have been in no simi- 
lar measure reduced by the presence of the British. The testimony of 
intelligent Hindoos and Mohammedans prove the benefit of the measures 
taken by successive British Councils and Governors for the improvement 
of the le. The mere existenee of the empire is itself in evidence on 
the subject. These factsdo not prove that the work of Britain in the 
Hast has been adequately done. The great public works now commenced 
the means of education that have been tried, all only point to the cour 
ees of duty, without exhausting, or even attempting to exhaust, the sub- 
ject. The Spaniards sailed west to conquer and convert: the British 
travelled to the east only to trade. The British Governors were succes- 
sively ordered neither to make war nor to seize territory, and they were 
compelled to deviate from their instructions. The Spanish Governors 
went forth with orders to annex all the continent of America to the Crown 
of Madrid, and they discharged their instructions with eager zeal. The 
Spanish conquest of South America affords, therefore, no historical par- 

lel to the formation of the Anglo-Indian empire. 

The tactic pursued two thoueand years since in the construction of the 
Roman empire bear more resemblance to the history of the British power 
in India than any other similar event during bistoric periods ; but Roman 
Generals went forth to add kingdoms to the republic or to the empire. 
The extension of their empire was regularly planned, and their legions 
marched to forward that project ; bat we know in Britain that the em- 
pire of India grew against all the intentions, orders, and plans of the 
governing body who were invariably disobeyed, without being able to 
attach any responsibility to their officers. 

The connexion of Britain with India may be considered a recent event. 
In the world’s history two centuries and a half form a short period, and 
our power in India is embraced within a mach smaller compass. Two 
centuries, indeed, comprise our connexion with Bengal. In 1624 a fac- 
tory was established at Armegum. The Mogul emperor sanctioned the 
erection of another shortly afterwards at a place called Pipley. A na- 
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tive chief, in 1640, allowed the erection of a fort at Madraspatam. This 
erection was named Fort St. George, and it has become the ceatre of our 
capital on the Coromandei coast. e 

Mr. Boughtoa, an Eaglish medical gentlemaa who was a resident of 
Sarat in 1651, was enabled, on a visit to the Court at Agra, to prescribe for 
the favourite daughter of the Emperor Shah Jebaa, who acknowledged a 
deep debt of gratitude to the successful physician, aud he, more patriotic 
than many commercial men, took payment in mercantile advantages to 
his country. Mr. Boughton travelled from Agra to the Court of the 
Nabob of Bengal, and was equally successful in bis medical prescriptions. 
Forgetful of himself, but mindful of bis country, he accepted peyeseas | 
again in novel privileges to his country’s trade. In 1656 the factory on 
the Hoogley was erected, and thus the capital of Beugal was founded. 

Surat was the first centre of British trade on the western coast of Bom- 
bay, but the merchants there were exposed to the capricious exactions of 
the Mogul and his courtiers, and were alwaye desirous of a more secure 
position. In 1652, when Charles II. married Catherine of Spaia, he ob- 
tained the island of Bombay, as the dowry of his Queen, and it offered the 
means of accomplishing their object. The business of Western India was 
not however transferred to the new position until 1687, when the Govern- 
ment vested the sovereignty of the isle in the Company of Merchants. 

The Company at home were pleased with the importance thus attained, 
and instructed their agents to buy econ | when it could be advantage- 
ously obtained. The scheme of an Anglo-Indian empire is therefore now 
one hundred and sixty-five years of age. A few small estates, resembling 
plantations in size, were then purchased around Bombay and Madras. A 
more splendid acquisition was made in 1698, when Azim Ooshann, the son 
of Aurengzebe, sold to the Company the Zemindarships of the towns and 
districts of Calcutta, Chatanuttsf and Govindpore. The Company imme- 
diately began the erection of Fort William at Calcutta. It was com- 
pleted in 1707, and then Calcutta became the capital of the Bengal 
establishment, as it has since been made the metropolis of Anglo- 
India. 

The Anglo-Indian empire is not, therefore, more than one century and a- 
half old. Itc ommenced two thousand miles beyond the limit of Alexander’s 
conquests. It now inclades the eastern provinces of the Macedonian em- 
pire. Its progress in population has averaged fully one hundred millions 
per century—one million annually. It alone stands in population as 24 
to 1, when compared to the entire Russian empire. And the me enero 
are not over-crowded, for one-half of their country is not yet cultivated. 
The sbadow of British dominion has protected them from the scorching 
plagues of internal war. It has come between them and many cruel ha- 
bits which had gathered all the strength of statute law. It stopped hu- 
man sacrifices and funeral pyres. It has arrested the practice of infanti- 
cide. It is at last sending over the scorched plains the life-giving water 
from the Ganges, which rendered the river sacred in distant times, It 





will soon thus provide relief from the terrors of famine to a land in which 
the rainy season is life, and its absence death. We may, therefore, pre- | 
sume that the inhabitants increase in numbers without the regular stream | 
of annexation which seems, like destiny, unavoidable. | 

This empire is at present immeasurably stronger than any other Asia- 
tic power. Its territory is compact and populous—more populous than 
any other part of Asia, with the probable exception of China. It is de- 
‘-aded partly from the north by the highest mountains of the world. 

iany European officers of the Auglo-Indian army believe that.a Russian 
invasion of India is impracticable. 

They reckon much upon the desert barrier betwoon the Caspian and 
Peshawur ; but Alexander of Greece did not take that ronte, and we bave 
yet to leara the existence of any obstacle that would acrest completely 
the march of armies across Persia, if Turkey were incorporated into Rus- 
sia ; but if that gigantic annexation were effected by th« \ort!, the mouth 
of the Euphrates, within a few days’ sail of the estux.+s 0: the Indus, 
would form a part of the Russian empire, stretching from :he Pole to the 
Indian Ccean. 

We have no sympathy with those who can, and do peremptorily fix times 
and seasons for the fulfilment of all or any prophesies. Their habit is 
dangerous, and evinces little literary or scientific knowledge, and proba- 
bly less reverence for the Bible. The parties who have fallen into the 
error explain what is not always intended to be so intelligible as they 
suppose, until the eve of the events or their absolute occurrence. They 
look upon prophecy as an absolute chart, and they are partially correct. 
It is always truth, but occasionally written in cyphers. Have they pro- 
cured the key ? . 

We refer, therefore, only to probabilities. We do not allege that the 
explanation which we have adopted of the phrase “ Kings of the East ”’ 
is correct. It has been advocated by a number of weitere bh recent years. 
The most important work on the subject was published some years ago in 
London, under the title “ Kings of the East.” Some of the pamphlets 
lately published in America and this country, in connexion with the pre- 
sent war are obviously founded in part, on this volume, which neverthe- 
less, bas not been much read at home. 

Events subsequent to its date have confirmed the views taken by its au- 
thor. The western provinces of this great empire have been consolidated. 
The Punjaub is a gain, and not a loss, to the revenue—as many persons 
expected it to become. Scinde promises to be a fertile and useful pro- 
vince. The population already a yom the advantages of British rule. 
The peasantry have learned from the experience of a few years that it is 
possible for them to acquire property. Formerly, they laboured, and, too 
frequently, other men entered into their labours. They also benefit by 
the introduction of capital and scienee on the lands where neither was 
employed, formerly, in the arts of peace. Even their position in their wars 








with the beasts of the field and the snakes of the sand will be improved. 
Some means will be found to prevent the destruction of several hundred 
lives annually by the wolves of the Punjaub and the serpents of Scinde. 
Against the former, hostilities must soon bring complete success. The 
Few enemy, as at the beginning, so in the world’s age, is the more sub- 
tle foe. 

The political crisis which commenced in 1853 will draw the rulers of | 
the East to the west. The government of Britain, although hard driven 
for soldiers, have shown no anxiety to bring the military power of India 
into the contest. They have withdrawn two regiments of horse to serve | 
in the Crimea ; but they have brought from that country no other Euro- 
pean soldiers ; although the Company have a considerable British army 
scattered over the presidencies. 

The Earl of Aberdeen’s Government, at the close of 1854, pushed 
through, almost by violenee, the Act for the enlistment of foreign auxili- 
aries. They seemed to regard it as indispensable for the honour and 
safety of the nation ; and yet it was a most unfortunate proceeding. The 
friends of the measure said that a long period was required to train re- 
cruits ; but that the foreigners who would join the legion would have the 
advantage of previous training in the militia of the countries to which 
they might belong. Twelvemonths have passed since that date, yet not 
a single soldier of the Foreign Legion has fired a shot at the enemy ; 





while numbers of our young men, who were engaged at that time in their 
ordinary pursuits,— have borne an active part in the siege of Sebastopol ; | 
and many are buried in the trenches that surrounded its fortresses. This | 
fact abundantly testifies to the ignorance of statesmen on military topics ; | 
for the Foreign Legion has been hitherto useless, while it embroiled us | 
in a quarrel with the United States. The policy was unnecessary, for the 
north-western provinces of India, and the border-lands of the Affghans, | 
could have supplied a very large army of men, competent to bear even | 
the climate of the Crimea in winter. Ifthe Arabs and the Egyptians in | 
the Turkish service can sustain the climate on the shore of the Euxine, | 
even the ordinary Sepoys of India should be able “to weather’’ the cold 
of its winters. They might be better supplied with warm clothing, food, 
and fuel than the Sultan’s subjects ; but after the crimes of the last winter. 
it is necessary to wait for the experience of the present before reckoning 
on that contingency. We associate tropical seasons with our ideas of 
India ; but it stretches now, for that matter, to the peaks of the Hima- 
layas ; and in the Punjaub, or in some portions of the Affghan border- 
land, and towards Peshawur, the climate is colder than on any part of 
the Black Sea, even in the winter season. 

The Government make no effort to associate India with the war against 
Russia. It has been allowed to stand aside as a neutral state. Not even 
have soldiers been recruited there for our service. All this obvious folly 





corresponds with those steps, unsought, by which that empire has been 
formed. But the Anglo-Indiaa officers have been brought into connexion 
with the Turkish military and people. The career of that body of offi- | 
cers in this war began well at the defence of Silistria, and it has been ad- 
mirably continued in the defence of Kars. Even at the battle of the In- | 
gour we find Bnglish officers engaged with the roldiers of Omar Pasha. | 
These incidental connexions with the people of the Euphrates are of less | 
consequence than the adoption by Great Britain of a numerous contin- | 
gent of Turks under British officers, and in British pay. 
The advisers ef the Sultan were not all favourable to this policy. Some | 
of them observed the ages of the system to attach the soldiers to their | 
paymasters. The Turkish soldiers can estimate the distinction between | 
cash and credit in the payment of wages. The pluadering habits of the | 
Bashi-Bazouks have been blamed in bitter language by well-paid corres- ' 
pondents of our press, who forget tbat the Bashi-Bazouk wanted clothe, 


food, money—was 4 starving zealot to a cause which coald not support 
him. The association of the people of Turkey with British officers, will 
imperceptibly ruin their bigotry. They will feel thet, as their soldiers 
are allowed to act under the orders of one set of infilels, a variety of spe- 
cies mustexist ia the genus. Very probably their teachers may have 
sufficient ingenuity to give that explanation of the matter to curious Mos- 
lems ; but upder any view of the subject it is one more preparation of the 
way of the “ King@of the East,’ oA wis . 

Several years since the friends of rapid communication with Talia ex- 
plored the Euphrates fu the hope of fiuding a nearer roate thaa that * 
through Egypt, and round the Arabian penin ula, by the Red Sea. The 
adventurers were perfectly satisfied that the Euphrates is navigable for 
steamers farther up that river than they require to proceed oa the route 
from or to Britain. An accttate map will show that it is a more direct 
route to India than that through Egypt ; bat especially to Kurrachee and 
the mouths of the Indus; and the trade with the Punjaub and Scinde 
must annually increase in importanee, Maps do not, however, show at- 
mospherical currents ; and it is now ascertained that vessels on the voyage 
from Bombay, by making for the coast of Arabia—although the route is 
more circuitous than the direct passage to Adeo—avoid the force of the 
monsoon, and save time. It follows that the monsoon would not be so 
formidable on the voyage to the Persian Gulf. And it is extremely pro- 
bable that the Egyptian route to India will yet be superseded by the Eu- 
phratean. A ehange of this character, or even a partial charge would 
form anvther and decided preparation of the way. ' 

The present war may not endure perhaps, for a long period. Peace at 
an early date would not astonish any party io this country, and it would 
please many ; but it will not be a peace to believe in, or totrust. The 
pride of the Russian government will not brook the check sustained in the 
complete destruction of preparations that have cost its spare blood and 
treasure for a quarter of a century. The first opportunity will be greedily 
seized te recover the lost ground. The Bosphorus forts will be this time 
turned. Constantinople will be approached from the East. The Castle 
of Gumri will be the new Sebastopol. Its arsenals may be imitated at the 
foot of the Armenian mountains, where its docks would be useless. Bat 
the Doiester, Dnieper, Bug, and Don will join the Volga in pouring men 
and stores into their great land-locked harbour. The canal navigation of 
Russia extends, or can easily be extended, from the Baltic to the Caspian. 
This war has taught the Russians Western strength and Northern weak- 
ness. They perceive that we cannot so easily interrupt their operations 
in the interior of Asia as upon the coasts of the central seas. They will 
stowly accumulate asmies and stores. They will agree with Persia—ever 
willing to arrange with them. They will throw their utmost strength 
into a struggle with the Moslems in the direction of Kars, which stands 
on the Euphrates, or on one of its chief tributaries, and overwhelm Tur- 
key in its least defended side. Then, if not before, the “ Kings of the 
East”—if this identification be correct—wi!l be compelled to take the 
way prepared for them. 


DINNER AT HOLLAND HOUSE AND SUPPER AT 
CHARLES LAMB'S. 


T.\v circles of rare social enjoyment, differing as widely as possible in 
all external circumstances, but each superior in its kind to all others, 
during the same period frankly opened to men of letters, now existing 
only in the memories of those who are fast departing from us, may, with- 
out offence, be placed side by side ia grateful recollection ; they are the 
dioners at Holland House and the suppers of “ the Lambs” at the Tem- 
ple, Great Russell-street, and Islington. Strange, at first, as this juxta- 
position may seem, a little reflection will convince the few survivors who 
have enjoyed both that it involves no injustice to either; while with 
those who are too yonng to have been admitted to these rare festivities, 
we may exercise the privilege of age by boasting what good fellowship 
was once enjoyed, and what “ good talk” there was ouce in the world! 

But let us call to mind the aspects of each scene before we attempt to 
tell of the conversation, which will be harder to recall and impossible to 
charatterize. And, first, let us invite the reader to assist at a dinner at 
Holland House, in the height of the London and Parliamentary season , 
say a Saturday in Jane. It is scarcely seven—for the luxuries of the 
house are enhanced by a punctuality in the main object of the day, which 

ields to no dilatory guest of whatever pretension—and you are seated 

n an oblong room, rich in old gilding, opposite a deep recess, pierced by 
large old windows, through which the rich branches of trees, bathed in 
golden light, just admit the faint outline of the Surrey Hills. Among 
the guests are some perhaps of the highest rank, always some of high 
political importance, about whom the interest of busy life gathers, in- 
termixed with others eminent already in literature or art, or of that 
dawning promise which the hostess delights to discover and the host to 
smile on. All are assembled for the purpose of enjoyment; the anxie- 
ties of the minister, the feverish struggles of the partisan, the silent toils 
of the artist or critie, are fiaished for the week ; professional and literary 
jealousies are hushed ; sickness, decrepitude, and death are silently voted 
shadows ; and the brilliant assemblage is prepared to exercise to the 
highest degree the extraordinary privilege of mortals to live in the know- 
ledge of mortality without its consciousness, and to people the present 
hour with delights, as if a man lived, and laughed, and enjoyed in this 
world for ever. Every appliance of physical luxury which the most de- 
licate art can supply, attends on each; every faint wish which luxury 
creates is anticipated ; the noblest and most gracious countenance in the 
world smiles over the happiness it is diffusing, and redoubles it by cor- 
dial invitations and encouraging words, which set the humblest stranger 
guest at perfect ease. As tbe dinner merges into the dessert, and the 
sunset casts a richer glow on the branches, still, or lightly waving in the 
evening light, and on the scene within, the harmony of all sensations be- 
comes more perfect; a delighted and delighting chuckle invites atten- 
tion to some joyous sally of the richest intellectual wit reflected in the 
faces of all, even to the favourite page in green, who attends his mistress 
with duty like that of the antique world; the choicest wines are en- 
hanced in their liberal but temperate use by the vista opened in Lord 
Holland’s tales of bacchanalian evenings at Brookes’s, with Fox and She- 
ridan, when potations deeper and more serious rewarded the statesman’s 
toils and shortened his days ; until at length the serener pleasure of con- 
versations, of the now carelessly scattered groups, is enjoyed in that old, 
long unrivalled library in which Addison mused, and wrote, and drank ; 
where every living grace attends; “and more than echoes talk along 
the walls.” One happy peculiarity of these assemblies was the number 
of persons, in different stations and of various celebrity, who were grati- 
fied by seeing, still more in hearing and knowing each other ; the states- 
man was relieved from care by association with the poet of whom he had 
heard and partially read ; and the poet was elevated by the courtesy 
which “ bared the great heart” which “ beats beneath a star ;” and each 
felt, not rarely, the true dignity of the other, modestly expandiag ander 
the most genial auspices. 

Now turn to No. 4, Inner Temple Lane, at ten o'clock, when the seda- 
ter part of the company are assembled, and the happier stragglers are 
dropping in from the play. Let it be any autumn or winter month, 
when the fire is blazing steadily, and the clean-swept hearth and whist- 
tables speak of the spirit of Mrs. Battle, and serious looks require “ the 
rigour of the game.” The furniture is old-fashioned and worn ; the ceil- 
ing low, and not wholly unstained by traces of “the great plant,” though 
now virtuously forborne; but the Hogarths, in narrow black frames, 
abounding in Pafinite thought, humour, and pathos, enrich the walls, and 
all things wear an air of comfort and hearty English welcome. Lamb 
himself, yet unrelaxed by the glass, is sitting with a sort of Quaker prim- 
ness at the whist-table, the gentleness of his melancholy smile half lost 
in his intentness on the game ; his partner, the author of “ Political Jus 
tice” (the majestic expression of his large head not disturbed 7 dispro- 
portion of his comparatively diminutive stature), is regarding bis band 
with a philosophic but not a careless eye ; Captain Burney, ouly not ve- 
nerable because 80 young in spirit, sits between them; and H.C. R., who 
alone now and then breaks the proper silence, to welcome some incom- 
ing guest, is his happy partner—true winner in the game of life, whose 
leisure, achieved early, is devoted to his friends! At another table, just 
beyond the circle which extends from the fire, sit another four. The 
broad, burly, jovial bulk of John Lamb, the Ajax Telamon of the slen- 
der clerks ef the old South Sea House, whom he sometimes introduces 
to the rooms of his younger brother, surprised to learn from them that 
he is growing famous, confronts the stately but courteous Alsager ; while 
P., “his few hairs bristling” at gentle objargation, watches his partner 
M. B., dealing, with “soul more white” than the hands of which Lamb 
once said, “ M., if dirt was trumps, what hands you would hold!” 

In one corner of the room you may see the pale, earnest counteuaace of 
Charles Lloyd, who is discoursing “ of fate, free-will, foreknowledge ab- 
solute,” with Leigh Hunt; and, if you choose to listen, you will scarcely 
know which most to admire—the severe logic of the melancholy reasoner, 
or its graceful evasion by the tricksome fantasy of the joyous poet. Basil 
Montague, gentle enthusiast in the cause of humanity, which he has lived 
to see triumphant, is pouring into the outstretched ear of George Dyer 
eome tale of legalized injustice, which the recipient is vainly endeavour- 
ing to comprehend. Soon the room fills; ia s/ouches Hazlitt from the 
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theatre, where his stubborn anger for Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo bas | phant laugh, the authority was too clearly exerted for the evening’s pros- 


been softened by Mies Stephens’s angelic notes, which might “ chase | 
anger, aod grief, aud fear, and sorrow, and pain from mortal or immor- 
tal minds ;” Kenney, with a tremulous pleasure, aunounces that there is | 
a crowded house to the ninth representation of his new comedy, of which | 
Lamb lays down his cards to inquire ; or Ayrton, milaly radiant, whis- | 
rs the continual triumph of “ Don Giovanni,” for which Lamb, incapa- 
le of Opera, is happy to take bis word. Now and then an actor glances 
on us from “the rich Cathay” of the world behind the scenes, with news | 
of its brighter human-kind, and with looks reflecting the public favour— 
Liston, grave beneath the weight of the town’s regards—or Miss Kelly, 
anexbausted in spirit by alternating the drolleries of bigh farce with the 
terrible pathos of melodrama—or Charles Kemble mirrors the chivalry of | 
thought, ennobles the party by bending on them looks beaming with the 
aristocracy of nature. Meanwhile Becky lays the cloth on the side- table, 
under the direction of the most quiet, sensible, and kind of women, who 
goon sompels the younger and more hungry of the guests to partake 
Jargely of the cold roast lamb or boiled beef, the heaps of smoking roasted 
potatoes, and the vast jug of porter, often replenished from the foaming 
pots, which the best tap of Fleet-street supplies. Perfect freedom pre- 
vaile, save when the hospitable pressure of the mistress excuses excess ; 
and perbaps the physical enjoyment of the play-goer exhausted with 
pleasure, or of the author jaded with the labour of the brain, is not less 
than that of the guests at the most charming of aristocratic banquets. As 
the hot water and its accompaniments appear, and the severities of whist 
relax, the light of conversation thickens: Hazlitt, catching the inflaence 
of the spirit from which he bas lately began to abstain, utters some fine 
criticism wiih struggling emphasis ; Lamb stammers out puns suggestive 
of wisdom, for happy Barron Field to admire an echo ; the various drib- 
lets of talk combine into a stream, while Miss Lamb moves gently about 
to see that each modest stranger is duly served ; turning, now and then, 
an anxious loving eye on Charles, which is softened into a half-hamour- 
ous exprecsion of resignation to inevitable fate as ho mixes bis second 
tumbler! This is on ordinary nights, when the accustomed Wednesday- 
men assemble ; but there is a difference on great extra nights, gladdened 
by “ the bright visitations” of Wordsworth or Coleridge: the cordiality 
of the welcome is the same, but a sedater wisdom prevails. Happy hours 
were they for the young disciple of the then desperate, now triumphant 
cause of Wordsworth’s genius, to be admitted to the presence of the poet 
who bad opened a new world for him in the undiscovered riches of his own 
nature, and its affinities with the outer universe ; whom he worsbipped 
the more devoutly for the world’s scorn; for whom he felt the future in 
the instant, and anticipated the ‘ All hail hereafter!” which the great 
= has lived to enjoy! To win him to speak of his own poetry—to 
ar bim recite its noblest passages—and to join in his brave defiance of 
the fashion of the age, was the solemn pleasure of such a season, and, of 
course, superseded all minor disquisitions. So, when Coleridge came, ar- 
gument, wit, bumour, criticism were hushed ; the pertest, emartest, and 
the cleverest felt that all were assembled to listen; and if a card-table 
bad been filled, ora dispute begun before he was excited to continuous 
speech, bis gentle voice, undulating in music, soon 


“ Buspended whist,and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience.” 


The conversation which animated each of these memorable circies ap- 
proximated in essence much more nearly than might be surmiged from 
the difference in station of the principal talkers and the contrast in phy- 
sical appliances ; that of the Lowered saloon of Holland House having more 
of earnestness and depth, and that of the Temple-attic more of airy grace 
than would be predicated by a superficial observer. 

The former possessed the peculiar iuterest of directly bordering on the 
acene of political conflict—gatbering together the most eloquent leaders 
of the Whig party, whose repose from energetic action spoke of the week’s 
conflict, and in whom the moment’s enjoyment derived a peculiar charm 
from the perilous glories of the struggle which the morrow was to renew 
—when power was just within reach, or held with a convulsive grasp, 
like the eager and solemn pleasure of the soldier's banquet in the pause 
of victory. The pervading spirit of Lamb's parties was also that of 
social progress ; bat it was the spirit of the dreamers and thinkers, not 
of the combatants of the world—imen who, it may be, drew their theories 
from a deeper range of meditation, and embraced the future with more 
comprehensive hope, but about whom the immediate interest of party did 
not gather ; whose victories were all within; whose rewards were visions 
of blessings for their species in the farthest horizon of benevolent pro- 
pee. If a profounder thought was sometimes dragged to light in the 

im circle of Lamb’s companions than was native to the brighter sphere, 
it was «till a rare felicity to watch these the nnion of elegance with pur- 
pose in some Jeader of party—the delicate, almost fragile grace of illus- 
tration in some one, perhaps destined to lead advanciog muititudes or to 
withstand their rashness ; to observe the growth of strength in the midst 
of beauty expanding from the sense of the heroic past, as the famed 
Basil tree of Boccacio grew from the immolated relic beneath it. If the 
alternations in the former oscillated between wider extremes, touching 
on the wildest farce and most earnest tragedy of life, the rich space ot 
brilliant comedy which lived ever between them in the latter was diver- 
sified by serious interests and heroi¢ allusions. Sydney Smith’s wit— 
not eo wild, so grotesque, so deep searching as Lamb’s—had even more 
quickness of intellectual demonstration ; wedded moral and political 
wisdom to happiest language with a more rapid preception of secret 
affinities ; was capable of producing epigrammatic splendour refiected 
more permanently in the mind than the fantastic brilliancy of those rich 
conceits which Lamb stammered out with bis painful emile. Mackintoeh 
might vie with Coleridge in vast and various knowledge ; but there the 
cou petition between these great talkers ends, and the contrast begins ; 
the contrast between facility and inspiration ; between the ready access 
to each ticketed and labelled compartment of history, science, art, criti- 
oism, and the genius that fused and renovated all. But then a younger 
spirit appeared at Lord Holland’s table to redress the balance—not so 
poetical as Coleridge, but more lucid—in whose vast and joyous memory 
all the mighty past lived and glowed anew ; whose declamations presen- 
ted, not groups tinged with distant light, like those of Coleridge, but a 
series of historical figares in relief, exhibited in bright succession, as if 
by dioramic art there glided before us embossed surfaces of heroic life. 
Rogers, too, was there—connecting the literature of the last age with 
this, partaking of some of the best characteristics of both—whose first 

oem sparkled in the closing darkness of the last century “like a rich 
Jewel in aa Ethiop’s ear,” and who was advancing from’ a youth which 
had anticipated memory to an age of kindness and hope ; and Moore, 
who paused in the fluttering expression of graceful trifles to whisper 
some deep-toned thought of Ireland’s wrongs and sorrows. 

Literature and Art supplied the favourite topics to each of these as- 
semblies—both discussed with earnest admiration, but surveyed in dif- 
ferent aspects. The conversation at Lord Holland’s was wout to mirror 
the happiest aspects of the living mind ; to celebrate the latest discove- 
ries in science ; to echo the quarterly decieions of imperial criticism ; to 
reflect the modest glow of young reputations: all was gay, graceful, de- 
cisive, as if the pen of Jeffrey could have spoken; or, if it reverted to 
old times, it rejoiced in those classical associations which are always 
young. At Lamb’s, on the other hand, the topics were chiefly sought 
among the obscure and remote; the odd, the quaint, the fantastic were 
drawn out from their dusty recesses ; nothing could be more foreign to 
its embrace than the modern circulating library, even when it teemed 
with the Scotch novels. Whatever the subject was, however, in the more 
aristocratic or the humbler sphere, it was always discussed by those best 
entitled to talk on it; no others had a chance of being heard. This re- 
markable freedom from bores was produced in Lamb’s circle by the au- 
thoritative texture of its commanding minds ; in Lord Holland’s, by the 
more direct and more genial influence of the hostess, which checked that 
tenacity of subject and opinion which sometimes broke the charm of 

Lamb’s parties by a “duel in the form of a debate.” Perhaps beyond 
any other hostess—certainly beyond any host—Lady Holland possessed 
the tact of perceiving, and the power of evoking the various capacities 
Which lurked in every part of the brilliant circles over wbich she pre- 
sided, and restrained each to its appropriate sphere aud portion of the 
evening. To enkindle the enthusiasm of an artist on the theme over 
p se he had achieved the most facile mastery ; to set loose the heart of 

caeh tan poet, and imbue his epeech with the freedom of his native 
mone | 0 draw from the adventurous traveller a breathing picture of his 

ost Im‘ninent danger, or to embolden the bashfal soldier to disclose bis 
own share in the perils and glories of some famous battle-field; to encourage 
the generous praise of friendship when the speaker and the subject reflected 
interest on each other, or win from an awkward man of science the se- 
oret history of a discovery which had astonished the world ; to conduct 
these brilliant developments to the height of satisfaction, and then to 
shift the scene by the magic of a word, were among her nightly suc- 
cesses. Aad if this extraordinary power over the elements of social en- 
Joyment was sometimes wielded without the entire concealment of its 
despotism ; if a decisive check sometimes rebaked a speaker who might 


perity, and too manifestly impelled by an urgent consciousness of the 
value of these golden hours which were fleeting within its confiaes, to 
sadden the enforeed silence with more than a momentary regret. If ever 
her probibition—clear. abrupt, and decisive—indicated more than a pre- 
ferable regard for a livelier discourse, it was when a depreciatory tone 
was adopted toward genius, or goodness, or honest endeavour, or when 
some friend, personal or intellectual, was mentioned in slightiog phrase. 
Habituated to a generous pattisanship by strong sympathy with a great 
political cause, she carried the fidelity of her devotion to that cause into 
ber s cial relations, and was ever the truest and the fastest of friends. 
The tendency, oftea more idie than malicious, to soften dowa the intel- 
lectual claims of the absent, which so insidiously besets literary conver- 
sation, and teaches a superficial insincerity even to substantial esteem and 
regard, and which was sometimes insinuated into the conversation of 
Lamb’s friends, though never into his own, found no favour ia her pre- 
sence ; and bence the conversations over which she presided, perhaps be- 
ond all that ever flashed with a kindred splendour, were marked by that 
integrity of good nature which might admit of their exact repetition to 
every living individual whose merits were discussed, without the danger 
of inflicting pain. Under her auspices, not only all critical, but all per- 
sonal talk was tinged with kindness; the strong interest which she took 
in the happiness ot ber friends shed a peculiar sanniness over the aspects 
of life presented by the common topics of alliances, and marriages, and 
promotions ; and there was not a hopeful engagement, or a happy wed- 
ding, or @ promotion of a friend’s son, or a new intellectual triumph of 
any youth with whoee name and history she was familiar, bat became ao 
event on which ehe expected and required congratulations as on a part of 
her own fortune. 
Although there was necessarily a preponderance in her society of the 
sentiment of popular progress, whica once was cherished almost excla- 
sively by the party to whom Lord Holland was united by sacred ties, 20 
expression of triumph in success, no virulence in sudden disappointment, 
was ever permitted to wound the most sensitive ears of her conservative 
guests. It might be that some placid comparison of recent with former 
times spoke a sense of freedom’s peaceful victory ; or that, on the giddy 
edge of some great party struggle, the festivities of the evening might 
take a more serious cast as news arrived from the scene of contest, aad 
the pleasure might be deepened by the peril ; but the feeling was always 
restrained by the supremacy given to those permanent solaces for the 
mind, in the beautiful and the great, which no political changes disturb. 
Although the death of ihe noble master of the venerated mansion closed 
its portals for ever on the exquisite enjoyments to which they had been 
80 generously expanded, the art of conversation lived a little longer in 
the smaller circle which Lady Holland still drew almost daily around 
her; bonouring his memory by following his example, and struggling 
against the perpetaal sense of unutterable bereavement, by rendering to 
literature that bonour and those reliefs which Eaglish aristocracy has too 
often denied it, and seeking consolation in making others proud and hap- 
py. That lingering happiness is extinct now; Lamb's kindred ciicle— 
kindred, though so different—dispersed almost before he died; the 
“ thoughts that wandered through eternity” are no longer expressed ia 
time ; the fancies and conceits, “ gay creatures of the element” of social 
delight, “ that in the colours of the rainbow lived, and played in the 
plighted clouds,” flicker only in the backward perspective of wrning 
years ; and for the survivors I may veuture to affirm, uo such conversa- 
tion as they have shared in either circle will ever be theirs agaia in this 
world !— T'a/fourd’s Memorials of C. Lamb. 





KILLIECRANKIE AND DUNDEE. 
BY T. B. MACAULAY. 

(From Harper's proof sheets of the third volume of his History. ) 

While these things were passing in the Parliament House, the civil war 
in the Highlands, having been during a few weeks suspended, broke 
forth again more violentiy than before. Since the splendour of the 
House of Argyle had been eclipsed, no Gaelic chief could vie in power 
with the Marquess of Athol. The district from which he took his title, 
and of which he might almost be called the sovereign, was in extent 
larger than an ordinary county, and was more fertile, more diligently 
cultivated, and more thickly peopled than the greater part of the High- 
lands, The men who followed his banner were supposed to be not less 
numerous than all the Macdonalds and Macleans united, and were, in 
strength and courage, inferior to no tribe in the mountains, But the clan 
had been made insignificant vy the insignificance of the chief. The Mar- 
quess was the falsest, the most fickle, the most pusillanimoas, of mankiod. 
Already, in the short space of six months, he had been several times a 
Jacobite, and several times a Williamite. Both Jacobites and William- 
ites regarded him with contempt and distrust, which respect for his im- 
mense power prevented them from fully expressing. After repeatedly 
vowing fidelity to both parties, and repeatedly betraying both, he began 
to think that he should best provide for his safety by abdicating the func- 
tions both of a peer and of a chieftain, by absenting himself both from 
the Parliament House at Edioburgh and from his castle in the mouataina, 
and by quitting the country to which he was bound by every tie of duty 
and honour at the very crisis of her fate. While all Scotland was wait- 
ing with impatience and anxiety to see in which army his numerous re- 
tainers would be arrayed, he stole away to Eugland, settled himself at 
Bath, and pretended to drink the waters. His priocipality, left without 
a head, was divided against itself. The general leaning of the Athol men 
was towards King James. For they bad been employed by him, only 
four years before, a3 the ministers of his vengeance against the House of 
Argyle. They had garrisoned Inverary: they had ravished Lorn: they 
had demolished houses, cut down fruit trees, burned fishing boats, broken 
millstones, hanged Campbells, and were therefore not likely to be pleased 
by the prospect of Mac Callam More’s restoration. Oue word from the 
Marquess would have sent two thousand claymores to the Jacobite side. 
But that word be would not speak ; and the consequence was, that the 
conduct of bis fullowers was as irresolute and inconsistent as bis own. 

While they were waiting for some indieation of his wishes, they were 
called to arms at once by two ieaders, either of whom might, with some 
show of reason, claim to be cousidered as the representative of the absent 
chief. Lord Murray, the Mirquess’s eldest son, who was married to a 
danghter of the Duke of Ham !!on, declared for King William. Stewart 
of Ballenach, the Marquess’s cvnfiivatial agent, declared for King James. 
The people knew not which sammonstoobey. He whose authority would 
have been held iu profoond reverence, had plighted faith to both sides, 
and had then run away for fear of being under the necessity of joining 
either ; nor was it very easy to say whether the place which he had left 
vacant belonged to his steward or to his heir apparent. 

The most important military post ia Athol was Blair Castle. The 
house which now bears that name is not distinguished by any striking 
peculiarity from other country seats of the aristocracy. The old build- 
ing was a lofty tower of rade architecture which commanded a vale wa- 
tered by the Garry. The walls would have offered very little resistance to 
a battering train, but were quite strong enough to keep the herdsmen of 
the Grampians in awe. About five miles south of this stronghold, the 
valley of the Garry contracts itself into the celebrated glen of Killie- 
crankie. At present a highway as smooth as any road in Middlezex as- 
cends gently from the low country to the summit of the defile. White 
villas peep from the birch forest; and, on a fine summer day, there is 
scarcely a tura of the pass at which may not be seen some angler casting 
his fly on the fuam of the river, some artist sketching a pinnacle of rock, 
or some party of pleasure banqueting on the turfin the fretwork of shade 
and sunshine. Bat, in the days of William the Third, Killiecrankie was 
mentioned with horror by the peaceful and industrious inhabitants of the 
Perthshire lowlands. {[t was deemed the most perilous of all those dark 
ravines through which the maraudera of the hills were wont to sully 
forth. The sound, so musical to modera ears, of the river brawling 
round the moesy rocks and among the smooth pebbles, the dark masses 
of crag and verdure worthy of the pencil of Wilson, the fantastic peaks 
bathed, at sunrise and sunset, with light rich as that which glows on 
the canvass of Claude, suggested to our ancestors thoughts of marder- 
ous ambuscades and of bodies stripped, gashed, and abandoned to the 
birds of prey. The only path was narrow and rugged: a horse could 
with difficulty be led up: two men could hardly walk abreast; and, in 
some places, the way ran so clove by the precipice that the traveller bad 
great need of a steady eye and foot. Mauy years later, the first Duke of 
Athol constructed a road up which it was just possible to drag his coach. 
Bat even that road was so steep and so straight that a haodful of resolute 
men might have defended it against an army ; nor did aay Saxon consi- 
der & visit to Killiecrankie as a pleasure, till experience bad taught the 
English Government that the weapons by which the Highlanders could 
be most effectually subdued were tne pickaxe aud the spade, 

The couatry which lay just above the pass was bow the theatre of a 
war such as the Highlavds bad not often witnessed. Men wearing the 
same tartan, and attached to the same lord, were arrayed against each 





intercept the variegated beauty of Jeffrey’s indulgent criticism, or the 
jest anaounced aud self-rewarded in Sydney Smith’s cordial aud trium- 


other. The name of the absent chief was uved, with some show of reason, 
on both sides, Ballenach, at the head of a body of vassals who consi- 





dered him as the representative of the Marquess, ocoupied Blair Castle. 
Murray, with twelve huadred followers, appeared befure the walls aud 
demanded to be admitted into the mansion of hie family, the mansion 
which would one day be his own. The garrisoa refused to open the gates. 
Messages were sent off by the besiegera to Edinbargh, and by the besieged 
to Lochaber. In both places the tidiogs produced great agitation. 
Mackay and Daaodee agreed in thinking that the crisis required prompt 
and strenuous exertion. Oa the fate of Blair Castle probably depended 
the fate of all Athol. On the fate of Athol might depead the fate of 
Scotland. Mackay hastened northward, and ordered his troops 40 assem- 
ble in the low country of Perthshire. Some of them were quartered at 
such a distance that they did not arrive in time. He soon, however, had 
with him the three Scotch regiments which had served in Holland, and 
which bore the names of their Colonels, Mackay bimself, Balfour, and 
Ramsay. There was also a gallant regiment of infantry from England, 
then called Hastings’s, but now known as the thirteenth of the line. 
With these old troops were joined two regiments newly levied in the 
Lowlands. One of them was commanded Lord Kenmore ; the other, 
which had been raised on the Border, and which is still styled the King’s 
own Borderers, by Lord Leven. Two troops of horse, Lord Annandale’s 
and Lord Belhaven’s, probably made up the army to the number of above 
three thousand men. Belhaven rode at the head of his troop: but An- 
nandale, the most factious of all Montgomery’s followers, preferred the 
Club and the Parliament House to the field, 

Dundee, meauwhile, bad summoned ali the clang which acknowledged 
his commission to assemble for an expedition into Athol. His exertions 
were strepuonsly secoaded by Lochiel. The fiery crosses were sent a 
in ali baste through Appia and Ardnamarchan, up Glenmore, and along 

Loch Leven. But the call was so unexpected, and the time allowed was 

so short, that the muster was not a very full one. The whole number of 
broadewords seems to have beeo under three thousand. With this force, 
such as it was, Dundee set forth, On bis march he was joined by succours 
which had jast arrived from Ulster. They consisted of little more than 
three hundred Irisb foot, ill armed, ili clothed, and ill disciplined, Their 

commander was an officer named Cannon, who had seen service in the 
Netherlands, and who might perhaps have acquitted himself weil in @ su- 
bordiaate post and in aregular army, but who was altogether unequal to 
the part now assigned to him. He bad already loitered among the Heb- 

rides so long that some ships which had been sent with bim, aad which 

were laden with stores, bad been takea by Baglich cruisers. He and his 

soldiers had with difficalty escaped the same fate. Incompetent as he 

was, he bore a commission which gave him military raok in Scotland next 

to Dundee. 

The disappointment was severe. In truth James would bave done bet- 
ter to witbbold all assistance from the Highlanders than to mock them 
by sending them, instead of the well appointed army which they had asked 
and expected, a rabble contemptible in numbers and appearance. It was 
now evident that whatever was done for his cause in Scotland must be 
done by Scottish hands, 

While Mackay from one side, and Dundee from the other, were advane- 
ing towards Blair Castle, important events had taken place there. Mur- 
ray’s adherents soon began to waver io their fidelity tobim, They had 
an old autipathy to Whigs; for they cousidered the name of Waig as sy- 

| nonymous with the name of Campbell. They saw arrayed agaiust them 
a large number of their kiosmen, commanded by a gentleman who was 
supposed to possess the coufilence of the Marquess. The besieging army 
therefore melted rapidly away. Many returned home on the plea thas, 
as their neighbourhood was about to be the seat of war, they must place 
their families aud cattle in security. Otbers more iogeuuously declared 
that they would not fight in such @ quarrel. One large body went toa 
brook, filed their bonnets witb water, drank a bealth to Kiog James, and 
then dispersed. Their zeal for King James, bowever, did not induce them 
to join the standard of his general. They lurked among the rocks and 
thickets which overbang the Garry, in the hope that there would soon be 
a battle, and that, whatever might be the event, there would be fugitives 
and corpses to plunder. 

Marray was iv a strait. His force had dwindled to tbree or four han- 

dred men ; even in those men be could pat little trust; and the Mao 
donalds and Camerons were advancing fast. He therefore raised the 
siege of Blair Castle, and retired with a few followers into the defile of 
Killiecrankie. There be was soon joined by a detachment of two hun- 
dred fusileers whom Mackay bad sent forward to secure the pass. The 
main body of the Lowlaud army speedily followed. 
Early in the morning of Saturday the twenty-seventh of Jaly, Dan- 
dee arrived at Blair Castle. Tiere he learned that Muackay’s troops 
were already ia the ravine of Killiecrankie. It was necessary to come 
toa prompt decision. A council of war was beld. The Saxon officers 
were generally against hazarding a battle, The Celtic chiefs were of a 
different opinion. Glengarry, aud Lochiel were now both of a mind. 
“ Fight, my Lord,” said Lochiel with bis usual energy; “fight imme- 
diately : fight, if you have only one to three. Our men are io heart. 
Their only fear is that the enemy should escape. Give them their way; 
and be assured that they will either perish or gain a complete victory. 
But if you restrain them, if you force them to remain on the defensive, I 
answer for nothing. If we do not fight, we had better break up and re- 
tire to our mountains,” 

Dundee’s countenance brightened. “ You hear, gentleman,” he said 
to his Lowland officers ; ** you hear the opinion of one who understands 
Highland war better than any of us.” No voice was raised on the 
other side. It was determined to fight; and the confederated clang in 
high spirits set forward to encounter the enemy. 

The enemy meanwhile bad made his way up the pass. Theascent had 
been long and toilsome ; for even the foot had to climb by twos and 
threes ; and the baggage horses, twelve hundred in oymber, could mount 
only one at atime. No wheeled carriage had ever been tugged up that 
arduous path. The head of the columa had emerged and was on the 
table land, while the rearguard was still in the plain below. At length 
the passage was effected ; and the troops found themselves in a valley of 
no great extent. Their right was flanked by a rising ground, their left 
by the Garry. Wearied with the morning’s work, they threw themselves 
on the grass to take some rest and refreshment. 

Early in the afternoon. they were roused by an alarm that the High- 
landers were approaching. Regiment after regiment started up and got 
into order. Ina little while the summit of aa ascent which was about 
a musket shot before them was covered with bonnets and plaids, Dan- 
dee rode forward for the purpose of surveying the force with which he 
was to contend, and then drew up his own men with as much skill as 
their peculiar character permitted him to exert. It was desirable to 
keep the clans distinct. Each tribe, large or small, formed a columa 
separated from the next colamn by a wide interval. Ove of these bat- 
talions might contain seven hundred men, while another consisted of 
only a hundred and twenty. Lochiel had represented that it was impos 
sible to mix men of different tribes withont destroying all that constita- 
ted the peculiar strength of a Highland army. 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the Macleans. Next to them 
were Cannon and his Irish foot. Then came the Macdonalds of Clanron- 
ald, commanded by the guardian of their young prince. On the lefé 
were other bands of Macdonalds, At the head of one large battalion 
towered the stately form of Glengarry, who bore in his hand the royal 
standard of Kiog James the Seventh. Still farther to the left were the 
cavalry, @ small squadron consisting of some Jacobitegeatlemen who had 
fled from the Lowlands to the mountains and of about forty of Dundee’s 
old troopers. The horses bad been ill fed and ill tended among the 
Grampians, and looked miserably lean and feeble. Beyond them was 
Lochiel with his Camerons. Oa the extreme left, the mea of Sky were 
marshalled by Macdonald of Sleat. 

In the Highlands, as in all countries where war has not become a aci- 
ence, men thought it the most important duty of a commander to set an 
example of personal courage and of bodily exertion. Lochiel was es 
pecially renowned for bis physical prowess. His clansmea looked big 
with pride when they related how he bad himself brokeao hostile ranks 
and bewn down tall warriors. He probably owed quite as much of his 
infiuence to these achievements as to the high qualities which, if fortune 
had placed bim in the English Parliament or at the French court, would 
have made him one of the foremost men of his age. He had the sense 
however to perceive bow erroneous was the notion which his countrymen 
had formed. He knew that to give and to take blows was not the busi- 
ness of a general. He knew with how much difficulty Dundee bad been 
able to keep together, during a few days, an army composed of several 
clans; and be knew that what Dundee had effected with difficulty Can- 
nou would not be able to effect at all. The life om which so much de- 
pended must not be sacrificed to a barbarous prejadiee. Lochiel there- 
fore adjared Dundee not to run into any unnecessary dauger. “ Your 
Lordsbip’s business,” he said, “is to overlook every thing, and to issue 
your commands, Our business is to execute those commands bravely 
and promptly.” Dundee answered with calm magnanimity that there 
was much weight in what his friend Sir Ewan had urged, but that no 
general could effect any thing great without possessing the confidence of 
his men. “I must establish my character for courage. Your people ex- 
pect to see their leaders in the thickest of the battle; and to-day they 
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shail see me there. I promise you, on my honour, that in future fights I 
will take more care of myself.”’ 

Meaowhile a fire of musketry was kept up on both sides, but more ekil- 
fully and more steadily by the regular soldiers than by the mountaineers. | 
The space between the armies was one cloud of smoke. Not a few High- 
landers dropped ; and the clans grew impatieot. The sun however was 
Jow in the west before Dundee gave the order to prepare for action. His 
men raised a great shout. The enemy, probably exhausted by the toil 
of the day. returned a feeble and wavering cheer. “ We shalldo it now,” 
said Lochiel ; “ That is not the cry of mea who are going to win.” He 
had walked through all his ranks, had addressed a few words to every 
)-mcns aud had taken from every Cameron a promige to conquer or | 

ie. 

It was past seven o’clock. Dundee gave the word. The Highlanders 
dropped their plaids. The few who were so luxurious as to wear rude 
socks of untanned bide spurned tem away. It was long remembered in 
in Lochaber that Lochiel took off «hat probably was the only pair of shoes 
in his clan, and charged barefoot at the head of his men. The whole line 
advanced firing. The enemy returned the fire and did much execution. 
When only a small space was left between the armies, the Highlanders 
suddenly flung away their firelocks, drew their broadswords, and rushed 
forward with a dreadfal yell. The Lowlanders prepared to receive the 
shock ; but this was then a long and awkward process ; and the soldiers 
were still fumbling with the muzzles of their guns and the handles of their 
bayonets when the whole flood ef Macleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons 
came down. In two minutes the battle was lost and won. The ranks of 
Balfour’s regiment broke. He was cloven down while struggling in the 
aw Ramsay’s men turned their backs and dropped their arms. Mac- 

y’s own foot were swept away by the furious onset of the Camerons. 
His brother and nephew exerted themeelves in vain to rally the men. The 
former was laid dead on the ground by a stroke from a claymore. The 
latter, with eight wounds on his body, made bis way through the tumult 
and carnage to bis uncle’s side. Even in that extremity Mackay retained 
all bis selfporsession. He had still one hope. A charge of horse might 
recover the day ; for of horse the bravest Highlanders were supposed to 
stand in awe. But he called on the horse in vain. Belhaven indeed be- 
haved like a gallant gentleman : but his troopers, appalled by the rout 
of the infantry, ores off in disorder : Annandale’s men followed: all was 
over ; and the mingled torrent of redcoats and tartaus went raving down 
the valley to the gorge of Killiecrankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty servant, spurred bravely through 
the thickest of the claymores and targets, and reached a point from which 
he had a view of the field. His whole army had disappeared, with the 
exception of some Borderers whom Leven had kept together, and of Has- 
ting’s regiment, which had poured a murderous fire into the Celtic ranks, 
and which still kept unbroken order. All the men that could be collected 


the Garry, and, having put that river between them and the enemy, 
paused for a moment to meditate on his situation. 

He could hardly understand how the conquerors could be so unwise as 
to allow him even that moment for deliberation. They might with ease 
bave killed or taken all who were with bim before the night closed in. 
Bat the energy of the Celtic warriors bad spent itself in one furious rash 
and one short struggle. The pass was choked by the twelve hundred 
beasts of burden which carried the provisions and baggage of the van- 
quished army. Such a booty was irresistibly tempting to men who were 
impelled to war quite as much by the desire of rapine as by the desire of 
glory. It is probable that few even of the chiefs were disposed to leave 
80 rich a prize for the sake of xing James. Dundee bimself might at that 
moment have been unable to persuade his followers to quit the heaps of 
spoil,and tocomplete the greut work of the day ; and Dundee was no 


At the beginning of the action he had taken his place in front of his 
little band of cavalry. He bade them follow him, and rode forward. 
But it seemed to be decreed that, on that day, the Lowland Scotch in 
both armies appear to disadvantage. The horse hesitated. Dundee turned 
round, stood up in bis stirrups, and, waving his hat, invited them to come 
on. As he lifted bis arm, his cuirass rose, and exposed the lower part 
of his left side. A musket ball struck bim; his herse sprang forward 
and _ into a cloud of smoke and dust, which bid from both armies 
the fall of the victorious general. A person named Johnstone was near 
him and caught him as he sank down from the saddle. “How goes the 
day?” said Dundee. “Well for King James ;” answered Johnstone : 





“but I am sorry for Your Lordship.” “If it is well for him,” answered 
the dying man, “it matters the less for me.” He never spoke again ; 
but when, half an hour later, Lord Dunfermline and some other friends 
came to the spot, they thought that they could still discern some faint 
remains of life. The body, wrapped in two plaids, was carried to the 
Castle of Blair.* 

Mackay, who was ignorant of Dundee’s fate, and well acquainted with 
Dundee’s skill and activity, expected to be instantly and hotly pursued, 
and had very little expectation of being able to save even the scanty re- 
mains of the vanquished army. He could not retreat by the pass: for 
the Highlanders were already there. He therefore resolved to push 
across the mouatains towards the valley of the Tay. He soon overtook 
two or three handred of his runaways who had taken the same road. 
Most of them belonged to Ramsay’s regiment, and must have seen ser- 
vice. But they were unarmed : they were utterly bewildered by the re- 
cent disaster; and the general could find among them no remains either 
of martial discipline or martial spirit. His situation was one which must 
have severely tried the firmest nerves. Night had set in: he was in a 
desert : he had no guide: a victorious enemy was, in all human proba- 
bility, on his track; and he had to.provide for the safety of a crowd of 
men who had lost both head and heart. He had just suffered a defeat of 
all defeats the most painful and humiliating. His domestic feelings had 
been not less severely wounded than his professional feelings. One dear 
kineman had just been struck dead before his eyes. Another, bleeding 
from many wounds, moved feebly at his side. But the unfortunate gene- 
ral’s courage was sustained by a firm faith in God, and a high sense of 
duty to the state. In the midst of misery and disgrace, he still held his 
head nobly erect, and‘ found fortitude, not only for himself, but for all 
around him. His first care was to be sure of his road. A solitary light 
which twinkled through the darkness guided him toa small hovel. The 
inmates spoke no tongue but the Gaelic, and were at first scared by the 
appearance of uniforms and arms. But Mackay’s gentle manner removed 
their apprehension : their language had been familiar to him in child- 

ood ; and he retained enough of it to communicate with them. By their 
directions, and by the help of a pocket map, in which the routes through 
that wild country were rougbly laid down, he was able to find his way. 
He marched all night. When day broke his task was more difficult than 
ever. Light inereased the terror of his companions. Hastings’s men 
and Leven’s men indeed still behaved themselves like soldiers. But the 
fugitives from Ramsay’s were & mere rabble. They had flung away their 
muskets. The broadswords from which they had fled were ever in their 
eyes. Every fresh object caused a fresh panic. A company of herdsmen 
in plaids driving cattle was magnified by imagination into a host of Cel- 
tic warriors. Some of the op lett the main body and fled to the 
hills, where their cowardice met with a proper punishment. They were 
killed for their coats and shoes; and their naked carcasses were Jeft for 
a prey to the eagles of Ben Lawers. The desertion would have been 
much greater, had not Mackay and his officers, pistol in hand, threatened 
to blow out the brains of any man whom they caught attempting to 


off. 

At length the weary fugitives came in sight of Weems Castle. The 

proprietor of the mansion was a friend to the new government, and ex- 

ed to them such hospitality as wasin his power. His stores of oat- 
meal were brought out: kine were slaughtered ; and a rude and hasty 
meal was set before the numerous guests. Thus refreshed, they again set 
forth, and marched all day over bog, moor, and mountain. Thinly inha- 
bited as the country was, they could plainly see that the report of their 
disaster bad already spread far, and that the population was every where 
in a state of great excitement. Late at night they reached Castle Drum- 
mond, which was held for King William by a small garrison ; and, on the 
following day, they proceeded with less difficulty to Stirling. 

The tidings of their defeat had outrun them. All Scotland was in a 
ferment. The disaster had indeed been great : but it wae exaggerated by 
the wild hopes of one party and by the wild fears of the other. It was at 
first believed that the whole army of King William bad perished ; that 
Mackay himeelf had fallen ; that Dundee, at the head of a great host of 
barbarians, flushed with victory and impatient for spoil, had already de- 
scended from the hills ; that he was master of the whole country beyond 








* As to the battle, see Mackay’s Memoirs, Letters, and Short Relation ; the 
Memoirs of Dundee ; Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron ; Nisbet's and Osburne’s 
depositions in the Appendix to the Act Parl. of July 14, 1690. See also the 
account of the battle in one of Burt’s Letters. Macpherson printed a letter 
from Dundee to James, dated the day after the battle. I need not say that it 
is as impudent a forgery as Fingal. The author ef the Memoirs of Dundee 

Lord Leven was scared by the sight of the Highland weapons, and 


the Forth ; that Fife was up to join him; that in three days he would be 


= an re = : -~ 
If we recollect rightly, one of the clauses in the extra-mural plan of 


at Stirling ; that in a week he would be at Holyrood. Messengers were | burial suggested by the Board of Health, was to the effect, that all bodies, 


sent to urge a regiment which lay in Northumberland to hasten across 
the border. Others carried to London earnest entreaties that His Majesty 
would instantly send every soldier that could be spared, nay, that he | poral. 
would come himself to save his northern kingdom. The factions of the | London poor, know onl 
Parliament House, awestruck by the common danger, forgot to wrangle. | tention of the dead amid 


Courtiers and malcentents with one voice implored the Lord High Conm- 


missioner to close the session, and to dismiss them from a place where 


their deliberations might soon be interrupted by the mountaineers. It 
was seriously considered whether it might not be expedient to abandon 
Edinburgh, to send the numerous state prisoners who were in the Castle 
and the Tolbooth on board of a man of war which lay off Leith, and to 
transfer the seat of government to Glasgow. 

The news of Dundee’s vietory was every where speedily followed by 
the news of his death ; and it is a strong proof of the extent and vigour 
of his faculties, that his death seems every where to have been regarded 
as a complete set off against his victory. Hamilton, before he adjourned 


the Estates, informed them that he had good tidings for them ; that Dan- | parishes in which it was settled to erect the railway terminus, rose 


dee was certainly dead ; and that therefore the rebels had on the whole 


sustained a defeat. In several l-tters written at that conjuncture by able | 


and experienced politicians a similar opinion is expressed. The messen- 
ger who rode with the news of the battle to the English Court was fast 
foliowed by another who carried a despatch for the King, and, not finding 
His Majesty at Saint James’s, galloped to Hampton Court. Nobody in 
the capital ventured to break the seal ; but fortunately, after the letter 
had been closed, some friendly hand had hastily-written oa the outside a 
few words of comfort : ‘‘ Dundee is killed. Mackay has got to Stirling :” 
and these words quieted the minds of the Londoners. 

From the pass of Killiecrankie the Highlanders had retired, proud of 
their victory, and laden with spoil, to the Castle of Blair. They boasted 
that the field of battle was covered with heaps of the Saxon soldiers, and 
that the appearance of the corpses bore ample testimony to the power of 
a good Gaelic broadsword in a good Gaelic right hand. Heads were found 
cloven down to the throat, and skulls struck clean off just above the ears. 
The conquerors however had bought their victory dear. While they were 
advancing, they had been much galled by the musketry of the enemy; 
and, even after the decisive charge, Hastings’s Englishmen and some of 
Leven’s borderers bad continued to keep up a steady fire. A hundred 
and twenty Camerons had been slain: the loss of the Macdonalds had 
been still greater ; and several gentlemen of birth and note had fallen. 

Dundee was buried in the church of Blair Athol : but no monument was 
erected over his grave ; and the church itself has long disappeared. A 
rude stone on the field of battle marks, if local tradition can be trusted, 
the place where he fell. During the last three months of his life he had 
approved himself a great warrior and politician; and his name is there- 
fore mentioned with respect by that large class of persous who think that 
there is no excess of wickeduess for which courage and ability do not 
atone. 

It is curious that the two most remarkable battles that perbaps were 
ever gained by irregular over regular troops should have been fought in 
the same week; the battle of Killiecrankie, and the battle of Newton 
Butler. In both battles the success of the irregular troops was singa- 
lar'y rapid and complete. In both battles the panic of the regular troops, 
ir -pite of the conspicuous example of courage set hy their generals, was 
sin larly disgraceful. It ought also to be noted ti: \*, of these extraordi- 
nary victories, one was gained by Celts over Saxons, «11 the other by Sax- 
ons over Celts. Thevictory of Killiecrankie indeed, th :¢h neither more 
splendid nor more important than the victory of New: n Butler. is far 
more widely renowned ; and the reason is evident. Tue Anglo-Saxon 
and the Celt have been reconciled in Scotland, and have never been re- 
conciled in Ireland. In Scotland all the great actions: »ot': races are 
thrown into a common stock, and are considered as makin,’ up the glory 
which belongs to the whole country. So completely has the old antipa- 
thy been extinguished that nothing is more usual than to hear a Low- 
lander talk with complacency and even with pride of the most humiliat- 
ing defeat that his ancestors ever underwent. It would be difficult to 
name any eminent man in whom national feeling and clannish feeling 
were stronger than in Sir Walter Scott. Yet when Sir Walter Scott men- 
tioned Killiecaaukie he seemed utterly to forget that he was a Saxon, 
that he was of the same blood and of the same speech with Ramsay’s foot 
and Annandale’s horse. His heart swelled with triumph when he related 
how his own kindred had fled like hares before a smaller number of war- 
riors of a different breed and of a different tongue. 

In Ireland the feud remains unhealed. The name of Newton Butler, 
areca re by a minority, is hateful to the great majority of the 
population. If a monument were set up on the field of « battle, it would 
probably be defaced : if a festival were held in Cork or Waterford on the 
anniversary of the battle, it would probably be interrupted by violence. 
The most illustrious Irish poet of our time would have thought it treason 
to his country to sing the praises of the conquerors. One of the most 
learned and dilizent irish archeologists offour time has laboured, not in- 
deed very successfully, to prove that the event of the day was decided by 
a mere accident from which the Englishry could derive no glory. We 
cannot wonder that the victory of the Highlanders should be more cele- 
brated than the victory of the Enniskilleners, when we consider that the 
victory of the Highlanders is matter of boast to all Scotland, and that the 
victory of the Enniskilleners is matter of shame to three-fourths of Ire- 
land. 


THE LONDON NECROPOLIs. 


About the time the late Board of Health was proposing its govern- 
ment plan of extra-mural burial, a number of barristers, city merchants, 
and others, formed themselves into a company for the better burial of the 
metropolitan dead. They were men of business habits, and their first 
important step was in the right direction. They purchased a great tract 
of heathy moorland in the adjacent county of Surrey ; in this way. se- 
curing the primary requisites tor the necropolis of a vast city—namely, 
extent, beauty, privacy, and due remoteness in conjunction with accessi- 
bility. Such was the beginning of the London Necropolis Company, and 
of their cemetery at Working, in Surrey. We shall now describe a visit 
made there a few days since; premising thus much, that we write for no 
other purpose than to disseminate what we believe to be interesting in- 
formation. 

The August morning rises dully, betokening rain ; but the sun gra- 
dually comes forth, so that between nine and ten o’clock, when we reach 
Charing Cross, there seems the promise of a fiae autumn day. This in- 
creases as we approach Westminster ; the cheerful sun gilding the pinna- 
cles of the grand old abbey, smoothing down, as it seems, the rugged 
brick of the unfinished clock-tower of the new Houses of Parliament, 
clearing away the mist which yet lingers on the muddy river, and shin- 
ing with harvest-like splendour.as we cross the Bridge and pass down 
the Westminster Road. Here the Necropolis Company have their newly 
erected station, in connection with the South-western Railway. 

Oar friends arriving, we step from the waiting-room on to the plat- 
form. It is eleven o’clock, and tke train is getting ready. The passen- 
ger-carriages are, at this end of the platform, nearest the line ; at the 
other end, which is the extremity of the station, rests the massive tender, 
with its for ever quiet passengers. In this, the compartments for the 
coffins are divided from each other, like those in second and third class 
passenger-carriages, and, like them, have doors at either side. Ona one 
of these latter being opened, we see the boxes or cells for the coffias, one 
above another, each coffia having a distinct compartment, and being thus 
as private—the carriage-door being closed—and as much to itself, as 
though conveyed in a separate hearse. For further security during their 
rapid transit, the coffias are secured by massive straps. tert 

The privacy and quietude with which this whole business of receiving, 
conveying, and epesinng. the coffias in the tender is effected, cannot be 
too highly commended. These will be found legitimate causes of success, 
as well as the cleanliness and order observable—for, paradox as it may 
seem, the eye of grief is profoundly critical, Though we must have been 
quite an hour at the station, and travelled down to Woking with eigh- 
teen coffins in the funeral-van, we saw nothing, unless one had looked for 
it, even to hint that such was our burden, till we beheld at a distance 
one or two coffins enshrouded in palls, being drawn on light-wheeled 
biers to their final resting-places amidst the heathery undulations of the 
“ sacred field.’ 


undertakers, and attendants. These are decorated ia a manner similar 
to the first and second class rooms. 
The coffins upon arrival are conveyed to a recess, aud thence raised to 


should reach the station the night previous to burial—earlier than which 
none is received—there are special recesses on the several floors for their 


be, of a second or first class funeral. In this way, with entire privacy, 





set the example of flight. This is a spiteful falsehood. That Leven behaved 
remarkably well is proved by Mackay’s Letters, Memoirs, and Short Relation. 


re ma are moved either to their temporary resting-places or the funeral- 
tender. 





The rooms on a level with the platform are offices and first-class wait- | Past 
ing rooms, each of the latter beiug precisely alike. The floor below con- | 
tains offices and second-class waiting rooms for third-class passengers, | 


the level of the railway platform on a lift worked by steam. If the corpse | 


reception ; the lift ascending to the second or third floor, as the case may | 


upon the lapse of 20 many hours after death, should pass into the official 
hands appointed by government. There was great wisdom in this pro- 
hose acquainted with the miserable house-accommodation of the 

too well the horrors consequent upon the re- 
st the living for days together, and the advan. 


| tages which would arise were there public receptacles for the dead pre- 


vious to burial. The need for such places would be less urgent, had the 


| majority of those constrained to live in London a prospect of better 


bouse-accommodation than what they possess at present ; but this con- 
tingent can only be slow and progressive, as associations like that exist- 


| ing for the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes can 
| bat work partial effects. As such is the case, let us hope that the Metro 


politan Local Management Act just passed, will in its advanced modifi- 
cations secure to itself the power of action on this point. Indeed, at the 
period of its first institution, some such plan as that referred to was pro- 
posed by the Necropolis Company ; but the inhabitants of the parish or 


against the idea of dead bodies being retained in their vicinity. Of 
course, such retention would have been only temporary, under due rales, 
and in fitting receptacles ; still, the opposition was too serious to be with- 
stood. Thus one sees that associations, just as individuals, have to war 
against prejudice and ignorance, when any radical improvement is sag- 
gested. If education has to be prayed for in any one direction more than 
another, it is in this which bears relation to death, and all the barbarism, 
ignorance, and superstition connected therewith. 

But the train is ready, and we start. A few hundred feet brings us 
into the main-line, and we make rapid progress along the most beautifal, 

rhaps, of England’s many railways. Mile by mile, as we leave the low- 
ying levels of the Thames, the landscape on either hand increases in 
beauty. At Kingston, we get rich glimpses of the wooded scenery of 
Berkshire ; and further on, to Esher, and so to Weybridge, stretch out 
those russet downs so peculiar to the southern counties of Kagland. These 
are sometimes intersected with russet cornfields; at others, with farms or 
clustered cottages. There, in the distance, winds a silvery rivulet, which, 
approaching the railway as we pass on, is seen to lose itself in little 
sedgy pools, gay with countless marsh-flowers. Here, we dip into a cut- 
ting, dowo whose bushy slopes the wild convolvuli twine their snowy 
flowers ; and coming out again upon the level, we see the heath stretch- 
ing away in a wild expanse of undulating swells, and blue and soli 
distances. Soon after passing Weybridge, the estate of the Necropolis 
Company commences, and from hence it extends for upwards of four 
miles along the line of the South-western Railway towards Farnborough 
aod Pirbright. The train, climbing, as it seems, an undulatiog swell, 
and catching picturesque glimpses of the little river Wey and the Basing- 
stoke Canal, has a vast table-land before it, broken into ridges and accli- 
vities, and encircled, in a great measure, by green and solitary hills, 
Througt this scene, the train now proceeds for two miles: in some parts, 
the heathery moor creeps close beside the rail; in others, we pass corn- 
fields, beaten low by rain or wiad ; by gravelly hollows, where excava- 
tors bac. been at work. We now begin to catch glimpses of the ceme- 
tery, \uich lies to our left. We see the road which divides the conse- 
Cratcd from the unconsecrated ground; the fence which encloses the 400 
acres at present set apart for burial ; the church and chapel, so distin- 
guished in name, but in reality precisely similar; the lovely sward- 
clothed knolls on which they stand ; the refreshment houses, with their 
deep verandas ; the chaplain’s house ; the range of stables, with the bai- 
liff’s house attached; and a portion of the young plantations, flower- 
beds, new-turfed lawus, aud avenues stretching away acre after acre. 

The estate contains nearly 2200 acres, divided into two parts, situated 
at a distance of about two miles from each other. Both are iutersected 
by the railway—the one containing 1700 acres; the other, about 500. 
Ultimately, the larger section will be devoted entirely to use as a eeme- 
tery, thus supplying London with a place of sepulchre for centuries ; 
whilst the lesser section, surrounding. as it does, the Woking station, is 
to be devoted to building purposes—the soil thereabouts affording excel- 
lent clay for bricke, which are already made by the company, not only 
for their own use, but for transmission to the towns oa the scuthern 
coast. All the enormous mass of draining-tiles which have been used, 
and the piles of the same that we see lying about the grounds, have thus 
been produced. re 

Bat the train, with its solemn burden, now leaves the main-line, and 
enters that which leads into the cemetery. We wind our short way amidst 
newly formed beds of American plants, young plantations, piles of gra- 
vel, and embankments ; and stop before the station or refreshment-house 
attached to the upconsecrated ground—the consecrated ground and 
church in the distance having one precisely similar. It is a pretty sim- 
ple building, of but one story, running rouod three sides of an asphalt- 
paved equare, raised level to the floor of the railway-carriages, and gay 
in the midst with a circular bed of American evergreens. It is framed 
entirely of wood, and bas @ deep and prettily fringed veranda running 
round the inner side. This branching-out at either end for some way 
along the platform, gives shelter and space at the side nearest the ch 
for small rooms, into which the coffias are temporarily lifted. At the 
rear of these respectively, the biers await ; and thus ecreened from val- 
gar curiosity, the funerals take their way, and are, as it were, unseen 
until they approach the sacred edifice. 

But we alight, and crossing the smooth dry pavement, enter a first: 
class waiting-room. It is as lightsome and airy as it is possible to be. 
Through open doors, and windows slid back to the full,.the divine sun- 
light flows iv ; takes from black-clothed chairs, table, and settee, a por- 
tion of their lagubriousaess ; and falling on the bright red of the par- 
tially carpeted floor, climbs up the walls and to the roof with a hue of 
warmth and light. Ino winter, these rooms are warmed by pretty-looking 
stove-like fireplaces. A few servants move quietly to and fro from the 
rooms in the centre, bearing such simple reireshment as the mourners 
need. wh sibs ' 

As we quietly sit awaiting our conductors, the extreme balminess and 
freshness of the air strike us as remarkable. It may be that, having 80 
lately breathed the atmosphere of London, we more quickly perceive 
this scented freshness ; but certain it is, that much as we know of Eag- 
land, we recollect no atmosphere more strikingly pure. It swells of 
heather, and of the wild commons and hilis across which it has come 
sweeping from the sea. Added to this, the intense stillness of the place 

nds a charm. 
ms Passing out again to the platform, we find that the tender and car- 
riages, having deposited a portion of their burden here, have proceeded 
onwards, drawn by horses on the rail, to the consecrated section of the 
cemetery. So we wiud our way amidst flower-borders, vast beds of 
American plants—such as magnolias, rhododendrons, azaleas, and many 
other hardy exotics—up the ascent towards the chapel. Service is at 
the moment being performed, and we do not enter, but linger instead 
upon the knoll around it, to gaze upon the loveliness of the scene. Its 
picturesqueness cannot be surpassed, The heather—short, crisp, and 
dun, for it is not yet in full blossom—clothes the broken surtaced ground 
for an immense distance, except where cultivation has stepped in. Here. 
we have woods—there, fields—beyond, lies more woodland—and then 
comes the lengthened stretch of hills about Bagshot and Wanborough. 
To our rear, other uplands rise—Chobham Ridges and the hills about 
Weybridge. This extensive radius of hills gives all the effects of an 
amphitheatre. As we stand, we in fact look over an extensive southern 
down—in part called Woking Heath—lying about five miles from Guild- 
ford and its exquisitely picturesque neighbourhood. Till the reign of 
James I., Woking with some other adjacent parishes, comprised a manor 
retained ‘by the crown. sits soil at this day indicates, it was originally 
forest-land. It waa so at the time of tity Conquest ; and by the amount 
of the swine fed, its growth of oak and beech trees must have been rey 
large. On a picturesque site near the little river Wey, geek ee 
a few years—the old manorial house which seems to have beea ~1 a 
vourite retreat of several of the minions of our weakest kings. Here 

: Wolsey was residing here when 
came the De-la-‘Spencers and others. Wolsey w A 
the news reached him of the pope’s gift of a cardiaal’s hat ; aad Charles 
IL’s Duchess of Cleveland occasionally made it her residence. Finally, 
it pas into the family of the present Lord Oaslow, by 
it passed by purchase into the family . Th : 
whom it was sold, in 1853, to the Necropolis Company. ese are _ 
fortunes ; its future are of still deeper interest. _Here will be t rn 
graves of countless generations yet unborn ; here, amidst the nonee an 
solemnity of nature, those who never knew what either was, will retura 
to dust ; here, from reeking courts, alleys, and mean rooms, the insen- 


| ti will rest in the summer’s sunshine, and have over it the heath 
4 ree : and here, as elsewhere, man will work out, though unkaow- 


i mighty law. Here he will turn a desert into a garden—a waste, 

ai hs mest fruitful land, which, in ages yet distant, may be golden 
lific harvests. 

Glasien the swarded side of the knoll, we trace future avenuce, re- 

cently planted with various kinds of trees, some with Irish yew. But the 


| cheerful American evergreens predominate largely ; hence there wil! be 


greenness in winter, especially as in the neighbourhood this class of plante 
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vast extent. This corner of Sarrey is the garden of the 
pen sage A ao or wee At Knap’s Hiil, not three miles distant, is 
the famous nursery of Mr. Michael Waterer, whe, some forty years ago, 
fenced in 120 acres of bog and heath, aud couverted them into the mar- 
vellous garden it is. Here the noble magnolia, with shoteeceseat az ae 
leas, ka) mias, andromedas, and many other hardy exotics, obtain a vigo- | 
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; : ire mass of blossom, | poses. ay 
rous growth, and display in May and June an entire "| pope to see the trimming system universally condemoed ; and, watil it is 
‘a0, English yacht-buildera cannot compete with American. The Ameri- 


fumes the air for miles, ] } 
wive oe a considerable number of men at work ; bat ia the plantiog- 
geason, an average of 600 are daily employed. As to the graves, en 
indicating hillocky look as yet bat few iu number in 80 vast @ space ; yet 
the burials, which are rapidly increasing, average for the two pees “ 
the cemetery, about thirty a day, Sunday inclusive—making a tota ¢ | 
210 per week. Rather curious ia all statistical mstters, we ae nee : | 
one day more than another givesa largeramouot of burials in eg - 
that Friday is the day when London pours out its dead. e 
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in the cabo, heaving dusty bags of shot and bars of lead from bilge to \ 


bilge daring the whole time of being under weigh ; but with such dispro- 


to the young. These institutions are newsrooms or louiging-rooms to 
the many, studies to a very few indeed, but may be made schools for a 


portionate sails and spars the yacht must be unsafe, unless the ballast is | much more numerous class. When one thinks of it, many — 
lugged from side to side. Many ten-ton machines bave, to our kaow- | that go to the constitution of a University may be done very easi 


ledge, bad as mach as a ton of shifting ballast in the cabin ; or, more pro- | 


and cheaply within the walls of an Athenwam. It is only the w 


perly the hold ; for it cannot be ealled a cabin whilst used for such pur- that is wanted. Without going into the details of classes that might be 


What comfort can there be aboard such a vessel? We sincerely 


caus build little clippers—reaé clippers, that need no such artificial means 
to eaale them to bear their canvas; and why should not we? Asa 
striking instance of the fully of the system, we will quote one fact from 
among numerous others that have come under our notice. We sailed one 
whole summer ia one of these long legged machines ; and, with but one 
exception, won every match we sailed. The vessel was, more than once, 
throwa upon her beam ends; but sach was her form, that by easing the 


fact is a general one, we cannot say ; bat it is worthy of attention, particu- | jib-sheet she righted, aud to the great peril of our lives we continued on 


if any data in the Registrar-general’s weekly r ports were found to | 
om ls Some of.the graves lie amidst future copses aad La Pind 
woodland ; others, amidst lawns yet unturfed ; others, more oe a 4 
still, amidst the blossoming heather ; and others, where the maguolia an 
azalea will give shade. Ia either sections of the cemetery, the ae 
stones and mounments are but sparsely scattered, and, to our thinking, the 
less there are of this class of decorations, the better. 4 

Crossing the fenced-in roadway to the consecrated ground, we ascen to 
the church. The clergyman and officials have just passed out with a fa- 
neral-train, and so we enter. The building is simple in the extreme. la 
figure it is cruciform, the transverse being plerced with windows, the beam 
baving doors at either end, which, standing open, let in the sunshine and 
the lovely scene on either side. The transome of the roof are of oak, or 
of wood stained to have that effect, as ia the old wooden churcheajof the 
middle ages. The floor is of brickwork, tessalated black and red; and 
all the decorations are in the same simple taste. : 

In this the consecrated ground, several London parishes have allotted 
space—St. Giles in the Fields and Bloomsbary being amongst the num- 
ber. These plots the company have afforded free, their ouly profit aris- 
ing from the small! barial fees, Some funerals from these parishes take 

lace whilst we are here ; aud as we proceed, we reach @ line of graves. 
They are dug side by side, with a due space of earth between ; and 
though fully six feet deep, their floors and sides are as dry as a chaimber- 
closet. This, of course, is owing to drainage, and, in a degree, to the na- 
ture of the soil, which is a crust of peat-earth resting on sand—the result 
of primeval seas and succeeding forests, and thus we!l adapted for barial 
purposes. When we recollect the mingled wood aud water which fill so 
many of the graves iu the cemetries aboat London, we can better appre- 
ciate this decency of sepulchre; more particalarly that every corpse bas 
a separate grave, instead of being one of @ mass in the horrible system 
of “ beddiog-up” so long pursued, and so oftea exposed in the statements 
mae to parliament. 

Bat even if the stringent facts of health, decency, and the advance of 
public opinion in favour of extramaural burial be set aside, that of 
cheapness will recommend it. By a clause in the company’s act, the ex- 
penses of a burial effected at the cost of any union or parish, are limited 
to the sum of 14s, Therein is iocluded every charge of reception, trans- 
mission, iuterment, and the conveyance and retura of two friends or at- 
tendauts. A first class grave in perpetuity, inclusive of the couveyance 
of the body, funeral service, aad interment, is £2, 10s; that of a second- 
class single grave, alike inclusive of expenses,is £1. The charges for the 
conveyance and retura of mourners are limited to the most moderate sum. 
Or the company undertake the whole business of a funeral at defined 
charges ; thus relieving relatives from a most painful aud onerous duty, 
and obviating, iu nine cases out of ten, inevitable extortion. The sur- 
vivors of the dead, if so they will, have bat to post a letter, iaclosing a 
certain sum, and they are free from all further care ; in addition to the as- 
surance that tie remains of those they loved will become dust uuder the 
pure skies, aad surrounded by the loveliness of nature. As a matter of 
course, this and other burial companies are stringently opposed by the 
low class undertakers, who propagate the most astounding nousense with 
respect to them, and of which nothing bat the dreary ignorance of the 
lower classes wakes them the dupes, But in this, as io all other ques- 
tions of public utility, the truth bas nothing to fear. 

Monopoly will be here out of the question ; for other burial companies 
have beeu lately formed ; and others will undoubtedly arise, now the 
new law of Limited Liability gives facility to combination of capital. So 
far, however, the cemetery at Woking, through its distance, vast extent 
with accessibility combined, and its extraordinary beauty of situation, is 
really what it has styled itself—the Nscropoits ory.Lonpox. But 
it may be, in the fuloess of time, when the facilities of transit are enlarged, 
incorporations will carry out the dead of London to still more distant 
heaths and solitary lauds ; or it may be, that in a still more distant time, 
advanced chemical knowledge will step in, and return, by some iustan- 
taneous process, the body to its primary elemeuts, and thus make graves 
and their corruption things ouly of record. 

We now retrace our steps to the pretty verandaed building whence we 
started. We stay awhile upon the untouched heather, to notice its many 
varieties, iis richness of colour and blossom, its fragrance, and the my- 
riads of wild bees busy in gathering honey from the tiny flowers. Their 
hum and stir, togetber so barmonious, are audible even to ears that hear 
so dully as ours. But Woking Heath, even in very old days, was cele- 
brated for its sweet-smelling plants. Hither, in the season, a vast num- 
ber of country-people ured to come, to gather a plant between a myrtle 

and a bay, for the purpose of sceuting linen, preferring it to souchernwood 
or lavender. After temporary rest aud refreshment, we go by the returan- 
train to town, as far as Esher, where we stay till eveuing. 

It may be a misnomer to use the words pleasure and pleasant with re- 
spect to a day passed at a cemetery, however far from town ; but this has 
certainly beeu a most cheerful aad pleasant one to us. We have no fear 
of, or dismal notious touching death. We believe it to be a law of nature, 
fall of the subl mest beuelicence—a change that fleads our epiritual por- 
tion to such new scenes as we may have fitted ourselves for by our actions 
here. As for ourselves, we hope to see Woking again some summer-day, 
its azaleas and its rhododendrons are in scent and bloom; and one day 
we sball travel there a last journey, when a little more of our work is ac- 
complished, and our pen laid down for ever. 





REVIEW OF THE YACHTING SEASON FOR 1855. 
ENGLISH YACHTING ; TRIMMING BALLasr, 


It is pleasing to every genuine yachteman to observe that steps have this 
ear been taken by most of the Yacht Clubs to put dowa the unsailor- 
ike practice of trimming ballast in the Aol/d during a sailing match. 

The rale for abolishing such a proceeding ought to be placarded at all the 
yachting stations in Eugland, that every yachteman may bail it with the 
welcome it deserves. The origia of the system of shifting ballast appears 
to have been first introduced with a class of narrow, ticklish little yachts, 
with bluff bows and narrow stems ; and it was fouad of so much assistance 
in cheating other yachts out of the cup, that every small raciug yacht 
Was more or less a ballast machine: it was canvas versus ballast. For 
several years this jockeyism was carried on in secfesy, and the secret was 
known only to afew of the yacht-racing fraternity ; until the immense 
sails and spars of long rakish-looking craft began to be Jooked upon with 
suspicion, and it required no very great discernment to detect, that 
although all appeared fair adbove-board, it was not 80 below-board. The 
system was exclaimed against as unfair : tbe rules of the club said—“ No 
shifting of ballast allowed afier the gua is fired to be ready.” But ob! 
disgraceful subterfuge! the yachisman says “ trimming ballast to wind- 
ward is uot sbifting ballast ; aud the rules of the club are not infringed.’ 
Strange to say, that after all this, the practice bas been allowed to con- 
tinue for several years ; and even now it is far trom being eutirely abo- 
lished, becau-e oue-balf of our racing yachts of the preseat day could not 
carry the immeuse sails spread upon them without the assistance of the 
shifting baliust. The pressure of the buge spars aloue is enough to crip- 
ple them, unless counterbalanced by the means aforesaid. Scores of 
yachts of this class have had prises awarded them; whilst other beauti 
july -modelled clippers, far superior in every respect, have be2n thrown 

D the shade, because they were not fitted with shifting bailust and over- 
weed With sails and spare. Perfection can never be attained in a racing 
a Aye this machine system is entirely discountenanced by every 
a ab ub in the kingdom : for which purpose the most siringent rules 

ould be tramed aad adopted in such a manner ag entirely t vent it: 
the result of which would b ; ae ong ’ 
ahonted ch would be, that safe and serviceable yachts, equally 

apted lor pleasure cruising and match sailing, and in nowise inferior iu 
point of speed, would ultimately eutirely supersede them, It has for 
ears past been a stumbling block to naval architecture, so far as it re- 
ates to yacht duilding, _ithas deprived the owners of such vessel- of the 
comforts of pleasure cruising ; for who would iacur the risk of @ sea 
voyage in bad weather ina yacht with sails and epars so much out of 
Pruportion as to be large euough for a vessel twice her tonnage? It caa- 


our course with deck half under, and ia a heavy sea. She was spoken of 
as au extraordinary little clipper, and the pet of the season. The follew- 
ing year she was completely eclipsed by a similar machine with still 
larger sails, but of the same tonnage ; and our vessel retired into obsca- 
rity. Let as now draw aside the veil, and look at her ia her new sphere 
of actioa—converted into a pleasure yacht, the dimensions of her spars 
considerably reduced, her sails just half the size of her raciog-suit, and 
yet quite as much as she could carry ; any tab-shaped smack or dredging- 
boat could easily outsail her ; she is ao unbandy craft, and almost use- 
less: and this is the very yacht which the year previously won the admi- 
ration of all lovers of aquatic sports—the very yacht that looked so rak- 
ish and gracefal. 

Can anything be a more glaring abuse of yacht sailing than this? nay, 
not of yacht sailing ouly, but of yacht building also? Numerous other 
coaviocing proofs might be added, showing the absardity of such a sys- 
tem of yacht-building. We trust, however, that enough has been said to 
induce every euthusiastic yachteman to exclaim against the disedainfual 
practice of trimmiog ballast in sailing matches.—Sporting Magazine. 





QUEER DOINGS AT A CONVENT IN ALGERIA. 


Just now, the religious orders in France are rather in a state of émoi 
coucerning the misbehaviour of the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine at 
their establishment at Tessalah in Algeria. These Brothers were chosen 
from amongst the lowest and most ignorant of the order, so that the 
parti prétre is quite at a loss for an excuse for conduct which it has been 
in the babit of attributing on similar occasions to an excess of learning 
and toe much science to the study of the Bible and to a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latip languages. These brothers io the solitade at Tessalah 
needed a little diversion, so it would appear, and not being allowed “ by 
the rules of of the Order” either the pleasures of the chase, or the recrea- 
tion of music, or the charms of study of any sort, ignorance being one of the 


tioned solitude of Tessalab, but the spectacle of the wretchedness and 
misery of the poor Jittle orphans sent out from the various charitable in- 
stitutions in the mother country, for health, education, and happiness to 
the care of the religious Bretbren at Tessalah. Now these Brothers, who 
are accused of a want of originality and invention in all they undertake, 
have completely exonerated themselves on this occasion from any sus- 
picion of the sort. 


spectacles may be considered as most novel and effective, aud really such 
as have never been attempted on any stage before. Was the sua too 
powerful to allow ofjworkiog in the fields—did tbat pitiless African cli- 
mate condema to repose and meditation duricg a few hours of the 
day ?—then those worthy brethren would assemble together and seek 
diversion in the bosom of their owa circle. The little orphaus were brought 
before them, aud they would give themselves up to researches in 
the physical history of man by suspending three or four of the 
miserable little beings, bead downwards, to the branches of the cy- 
press trees whieh grow around the establishment. The great curiosity 
of tne experiment, as confessed by brother Anastasius, was to bebold 
which boy could keep his senses the longest. “ Some required bleeding 
almost instantly,” said brother Anastasius, “while otbers could hang 
thus for a considerable lapse of time.” It is really hoped that this won- 
derful experiment of the powers of endurance possessed by the starved 
and miserable orphankind will be appreciated by the learned Faculty of 
Paris, and that brother Anastasius will not be too barsbly dealt with, in 
consideration of the service he has reudered medicine by bis persevering 
industry. Then, again, Brother Annonciade—the facetious one—had in- 
vented a much funnier game than this, which when the beart is merry 
and the stomach in good order, he declares is the most mirth-moving 4i- 
version that can possibly be conceived. ‘ Brother Annonciade,” says one 
of the witnesses, “‘ was the farceur, the jout-en-train of the establish- 
ment—without Brother Annonciade we should have been dull indeed. 
He had the superintendence of the farm and live stock. He would 
take us into the fields after dioner and give us what he called 
equestrian games, The unbroken ponies were kept in a field apart 
from the horses. Brother Annonciade would tie the children by 
the wrists to the manes and tails of the ponies, and frighten the 
animals into a tearing gallop across the field into the cactus bushes which 
divided us from the plain! It is surprising to thiuk what these orphans 
will bear. We never lost but one at this rough sport—a poor little deli- 
cate wretch whose head was dashed against astoue.”” Can anything be 
more funny, more droll, more facetious than this amusement of the bro- 
thers of Tessalah? And what makes the invention more remarkable, is 
their total ignorance of the story of Mazeppa, or of any other example 
of the same kind in history. The idea must have been quite original 
with these unsophisticated brethren, and shows that to be facetious and 
witty there is no need to have studied Voltaire! 

The jourvals are, of course, forbidden to mention the subject, and the 
trial is to proceed @ huis clos for fear of a shock to the nerves of piety 
as well as from respect for the meurs publiques ; but no consideration 
ought to induce the foreign papers to conceal the circumstances which 
concern the whole human race, and should cause the perpetraters of such 
accursed infamy as this to be regarded as the enemies of all mankind.— 
Paris letter in a London paper. 


ATHEN AUM—LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Atheneum, his mind would have wavered between some imaginary re- 


price, the mode of admission. 


are much more liberal and ambitious, are open to all who choose to pay 


nature and objects. There is a building, lighted and warmed; there are 
books and newspapers ; there are Jecture-rooms ; at Glasgow there is, it 
appears, according to a report we publish elsewhere, also a gymnasium, 
where young men can exercise the body as well as the mind. From the 
perpetual striving after novelty iu the annual appeals to the members, 
and from certain significant admissions, it would seem that, so far, at 


the Athenaum isa rasa tabula, ready to receive every new impression, and 
to profit by every likely suggestion, Ofcourse, as a library, asa place to 
epend av odd hour in the evening, the town 'Atheraum is very much 
what a gentleman has io bis study, when he uses that apartment for its 
legitimate purpose. One can understand all this, and most probably 
there is not a greater amount of deviation from the original purpose in 
the public building than in the private one. Many a geuatleman uses his 
study for no other purpose than to keep his guns and fixbing tackle, to 
read the newspaper, to doze after dinner, and to deposit what would be 
“litter” in the dining or drawing-room. Meanwhile standard historians 
and essayists, standard authors of all kinds, enjoy a perpetus! repose, ex- 
cept when, after an irruption of wild housemaids, they are found higgle- 
piggledy, topsy-turvey, reduced to a chaos of literature. We should ex- 
pect to find them more frequently taken down from their shelves in most 
fostitutes and Athenaums in this country ; not but that the last novel, and 
a few old ones, will always have the preference. It is not every man, even 
of the highest and most practised intellect, who will sit down to Butler’s 
Analogy when something fresher comes in this way. Ludeed, in these 
respects there is a wonderful similarity between all classes; and one can- 
not but smile to hear gentlemen gravely recommend to aspiring mech- 
anics a severity of study which they certainly do not practise themselves. 





hot be supposed that « pleasure-party would like to be Cousiantly down 





vows taken on entering the Order, bad no “ distraction” as the French | 
call it, from the ennui with which they were devoured in the above-men- | 


The meaus whereby they procured for themselves cheap and amasing 





Had anybody been asked a few years ago what he understood by an 


sort of the Muses on the banks of the Llissus and its modern representa- 
tive in Pall mall. No doubt, even as early as the last century there were 
philosophical and literary institutions, but they all fell under the cate- 
gory of * clubs,” for which gentlemanly connexions and manners were the 
chiet qualifications, and the ballot, often exercised with very great ca- 
When the philosophers or literary men 
met they dived, or had coffee, tea, and small talk, very much like other 
people. The scientific and literary institutions of these days, however, 


a very slight subscription, and seem to be equally comprehensive in their 


Glasgow, and we believe elsewhere very generally, the collective mind of 


arranged for any branch of study, Jike those classes now so popalar in 
this metropolis, there is one thing that might be started to-morrow, so to 
speak. A Glasgow mechaic may find it very dull work sitting down to 
read Marmion, but doubtless there is many a gentleman, and many a 
man who is not quite of that class, in G!asgow, who can read poetry with 
ease and grace, with nature and feeling. Still more likely there are la- 
dies who can. Now, why should not one of these uudertake to read 
through Scott’s poems or a selection from Burns? Why should not some 
gentleman read # popular history? There is no treat so great as to hear 
good reading of any kind. Not one gentleman or lady io a bundred can 
read so as to please the ear, and send the words with gentle force to the 
heart and understanding. Indistinct utterance, whines, drones, nasal 
twangs, gutteral motes, besitations, and other vices of elocution are al- 
most universal. Why it is no one can say, unless it be that either the 
pulpit, or the nursery, or the Sunday school, gives the etyle in these 
days. Many a lady can sing Italian songs with considerable execution, 
but cannot read English passably. Yet reading is by far the more valua- 
ble accomplishment of the two. In most drawing-rooms, if a thing is to 
be read, it is discovered that nobody can read ; one has weak lungs, an- 
other gets hoarse, another chokes, another has an abominable sing-song, 
evidently a tradition of the way in which he said Watt’s bymas when he 
was too young to understand them ; another rumbles like a broad- wheeled 
waggou ; and another has a way of reading which seems to proclaim that 
what is read is of no sort of comsequence and had better not be 
listened to. So we beg to suggest that if there are any people in 
Glasgow who can read—and we have heard that, given their own pro- 
viocialisms, the Scotch are betters reader than the Eoglish,—some of 
them would be doing a most graceful act by reading good authors to 
classes at the Atheneum or elsewhere. It would be a natural and easy 
thing to append to these classes a practice of periodical examinations, so 
as to give a motive to the attention and an exercise to the memory, be- 
sides imparting a distinct character to the arrangement. A recent trae 
veller io Minnesota mentions that in the capital of that fur west State, 
where ground was first broken only seven years ago, there was already 
when be was therea University with a hundred students. In such a place 
we cannot suppose that there are a dozen professors, each with a house 
and £300 a-year. The University must be kept up by some such simple 
means as we have described. Indeed, we should do much more io this 
country if we would only be costent with cheap and simple means. The 
name of College or University cannot be introduced without suggesting 
an immense edifice with portico, dome, wings, towers, and everything 
except what is really wanted. But most of our towns have buildings that 
would answer the purpose. If the Glasgow Athengum is such a buil 

as we suppose it to be, it might become a general College for a 
English aod commercial education. 

And, for the consolation of the middle classes, for the comfort of those 
whose parents did not spend £1,000 or £1,500 on their education, we will 
take the liberty of observing that a good English education is not only 
a very good thing, but also a very rare thing. Most English gentlemen 
lament that they were not early imbued with a taste for good Eaglish 
authors; that they were not early taken through our English his- 
torians ; and that they had not their memories well charged with Eng- 
lish poetry. When a man begins to appreciate the importance of & 
good memory, about the age of thirty or so, it is too late to remedy 
the defect. To be sure, an active memory, that isa habit of learning by 
heart, may go on increasing its stores all through life. But eveu they 
who have this gift will feel that they remember their earlier acquisitions 
with the most force, distinctness, and pleasure. Would, indeed, wecould 
persuade our youth, of all classes and both sexes, of the immense value 
of a well-stored memory! It is itself a library ; it is companions, friends, 
comforters, and advisers. A man with a well stored memory is never 
alone. He can go iato society, or invite his guests, in his long journeys, 
his lonely wanderings, bis sleepless nights, bis hours, his years of sorrow. 
We are often told all this of books, but it is much better to carry one’s 
books in one’s head ; it is less trouble, and they speak to the ear instead 
of the eye, when they come at the call of memory. And, after all, there 
is no power so quick and capable in children. Village school children will 
be able to say fifty bymns and chapters of the Bible before they are ten years 
old. No doubt, their memory could be easily practised to a still greater 
vigour and capacity. For one reason or another the memory has not its 
proper place in the educational movement of this day, which is all for 
knowledge, quickness, ingenuity, and calculation, to memory being as- 
signed the drudgery ef names, dates, and other fragmentary facts. We 
should like to hear our working population reciting passages from our 
principal poets, as the Italian boatmen used to do Tasso. Fortunately, 
the occupation ef myriads in this country, while it is most unfavourable 
for the growth of the faculties and drives the mind within"itself, such as 
the mechanical process of watching spiudles. leaves the mind at liberty 
to recall and ruminate on its stures. Those stores will be either good or 
bad. A strolling player having got into trouble, had to passsix weeks at 
the treadmill, and be afterwards related that all the parts he had learnt 
and forgotten came back to the time of the wheel. It evidently concerns 
the moral as well as the intellectual improvement of the factory child 
that it should be started to the mill with a good stock of thoughts in that 
poetical form which will give them most power and vitality. What we 
are saying is more immediately addressed to schools than to the institu- 
tions fer a maturer age; bat mach more than Arts and Sciences is 
wanted even for our Athowums. We quite agree with professor Blackie 
at Glasgow, that it is literature rather than ecience that cultivates mar’s 
humanity, and that we do ill to neglect, either ia ordinary education or 
in any institution for the improvement of the mind, the aid of our great 
masters, whether bistorians, essayiste, poets, dramatists, or diviues, No 
course of instruction is complete without them, and without them it can 
hardly be said that a man isa complete Kaglishman.—Loadon paper. 





RUSSIAN AMERICA AND THE CANADAS, 


In November last we published a long and very able letter from a 
correspondent “ Assiniobia,’’ treating of the matters placed at the head 
of this article. Subsequentiy we also published a reply from a corres- 
pondent, a native of the Hudson's Bay Company’s Territory, signing 
himself a “ British American.” It was not our intention to intervene 
between these two doughty champions, who are very well qualified to 
take care of themselves, and we had expected ere this to have heard from 
“ Assiniobia” again, But the matter is one of no ordinary iuterest to 
those who sometimes look beyond their noses, and peerinto the times when, 
themselves being dust, their children and grand childrea shall occupy 
the stage of the world, and be blessed or cursed by the wisdom or imbe- 
cility of us, their ancestors—to those who, notwithstandfog the argument 
of the London Alderman that “ posterity has done nothing for us,” yet 
deem it a duty to do something for posterity, For we conceive the 
question of the occupation, for agricultural purposes, of the Territory be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Russian America by Canadians, to be a 
matter which must be left toj another generation to solve. It is not, 
herefore, the less our duty, however, to see that the way is cleared for 
hem, that all obstacles which we can remove shall be removel from 
their pathway towards national aggrandisement. 

Since the publication of the letter in question, we have perused a 
second time an essay by Mr. A. R. Roche, on Russian America, read be- 
fore the Historical Society of Quebec, aad reviewed ia these columns at 
the time of its pablication among the society’s transactions. Our atten- 
tion has also been called to the publication in the columns of several 
London daily journals of the whole, or parts, of critiques, upon the ad- 
mirable essay in question. Iu that essay Mr. Roche, in igaorance of the 
treaty of which Assiniboia complains, proposed that Canada should far- 
nish a force to atttack the Russian pessessions, acting in conjanction with 
the Allied fleets. He also proposed the annexation to Canada of the ter- 
ritory now held under a lease by the Hudson’s Bay Company, formerly 
in the occupancy of the Northwest Company, of British Oregon, of the 
Red River settlement, and the territory which might be conquered from 
re their erection into separate provinces to be confederated 
with her. 

The lease of the Hadson’s Bay Company of the territory in question 





Jo our bumble opinion ts chief point of Lord Egtintoun’s address at 
Glasgow, aud that where Lu has the best cbance of success, is his appeal 








expiring in 1859, would render that part of the scheme feasible. He 
proceeded to show how the old New England and other American Colonies 
of England andertook similar, but proportionately mach more difficult 
and expensive expeditions against the Indiaos, and the neighbouring 
French, Dutch and Spanish Colonies, and quoted their example as one 
wortby of oar imitation. Toe consideration of this matter involves two 
questions. Our right, according to modera ideas of international law, to 
acgnire the Russian territory by conquest ; @nd the benefits we may hope 
to derive from its acquisition, 

Russia bas provoked theSpresent coatest, and entailed on Britain and 
France au immense expenditure to resist her aggressions upon a weaker 
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neighbour, in pursuance of a policy directed against the liberties of 
Europe. She should be made to foot the bill ; and if Eagland chooses to 
acquire and bold Russian America as a portion of the reimbursement 
due her, we do not know that any ore could eay sie bad committed any 
wrong, or infringed the law of nations, We do not understand the mu 

tual pledges given by Great Britain and France at the beginning of the 
war that chey did not andertake it with any view to territorial aggran- 
dizement to exclude such a mode of remuneration as this. If Canada 
Wishes as she should wish, to become the possessor of any territory thus 
acquired, it becomes her, as Mr. Roche says, to aid the expedition by 
some substantial effort, by furnishing both men and means. In the event 
of a project of this sort being entertained, the treaty between the Rus- 
siau Fur Company and Hudson’s Bay Company would necessarily be 
ging by the British goverament as illegally and improperly entered 
nto, 

The fact that the London Morning Post, which is generally regarded 
as Lord Palmerston’s orgav, «peakiag in a decided tone of disappoint- 
ment of that treaty, would go far te show that it was not looked upon 
with too much favour by the government. Sir George Simpson’s presence 
in England just now may have been rendered ey! by bis apprehen- 
sions that it would be interfered with, as well as by his desire to com- 
plete the transfer to the United States of the pessessory rights of the 
company in the United States portion of Oregon. We do not sbare in 
all Assiniboia’s abborence of the rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company, nor 
can we fail to see in a “ British American’s” answer strong reasons why 
the weak British trading company should have sought to secure the safe- 
ty of its unprotected posts by some such arrangement as that entered 
into. We do, however, protest as loudly as he or any one can do against 
the continuance for a longer period than 1859 of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of this commercial company over the Northwest Territories, Let 
them stili retain for a time, if that be found desirable, the right to hold 

ts and keep up the fur trade ; let strict game laws prevent the wanton 
estruction of the animals yielding furs, so much to be dreaded, accord- 
ing toa “British American” and the authorities quoted by him. Let 
the most stringent laws be made, and most rigorously enforced, against 
the sale of liquor to the native tribes ; but if there be lands there where 
the agriculturist and the miner may reap rich rewards for their toil, by 
all means let them bave a proper opportunity afforded them todo so, and 
let them have the blessings of a government, as closely resembliag those 
which the other past and present B. N. American colonies have or do en- 
joy as possible. And this brings us properly to the consideration of the 
second question—in fact, that of all doubters and over-consetvative peo- 
pal bono? What good will it do to acquire possession of all this 
tory so far North of the country we find cold enough already? We 

are told by Mr. Roche in his brochure, and by the authorities he cites, 
that the farther West we go, the milder the climate becomes, and that 
rich mines and fertile sites for oe settlements may be found ia 
the region lying Northwest of Lake Superior, and stretching thence to 
the shores of the Pacific. 

Daring a short stay in Toronto last summer the writer of this article 
paid a visit to Mr. Paul Kane’s studio. Mr. Kane has travelled through 
all the country alluded to, and dwelt among its inhabitants, studied their 
Manners and customs, and the capabilities of the country in which they 
dwell. His account of the valley of the Saskatchewan is such as to ma’.e 
one long to see it, and the pictures he bas painted of it represeuts s 2 
of the finest scenery on the continent. If, then, there be an immeuce 
tract of land in this Northwestern country, rich in mines aud agricultu- 
ral resources (and we have very satisfactory evidence of the fact,) it be- 
hooves the Canadian pvople and government to see that it falls into no 
hands but theirs. It i- said there is a disputed boundary between Canada 
and the company just uorth of Lake Superior. Let this first be settled, 
and tben let steps be taken to acquire political sovereignty over the 
Northwest Territory when the company’s lease of it expires. As to the 
remaining Territories under the jurisdiction of the company, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Red river settlement, there will be time enough 
to seek to intervene in their affairs when the other is profitably occupied. 
And thi., as we said at the outset, will hardly be during the present ge- 
neration. 

With regard to the conquest of Russian America by Canadian prowess 
alone, we fear this must be set down as chimerical for the present. There 
seems Dow a prospect of peace, too; and if war is continued, there seems 
little chance that the allies will turn their views in that direction. Should, 





however, an expedition of this sort be contemplated, we should not be 
sorry to see Canadians sharing in the enterprise, and extending in that 
manner the borders of their country. 

In the meantime we advise the croakers about our northern clime, and 
the believers that all British America not included within. the limits of 
Upper Canada is but a bleak, inhospitable—almost uninbabitable—clime, 
to read Mr. Roche’s essay, and see how, in a spot far to the north of our 
northwestern territory, the Russian government has reared a colony of 
no despicable sort, a new nursery for her seamen, a new element of ma- 
ritime strength, and a point d’appui for future territorial aggrandise- 
ment in this direction. Let them learn how, at Vancouver’s Island, on 
the Pacific coast, and through that now unpeopled land, stretching from 
Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains, Britain has territories where 
civilized men in millions may yet dwell in peace and plenty, and take 
heart and thank God that British Americans have so goodly a heritage.— 
Montreal Gazette, Jan. 8, 





THE SYLVESTER MURDER IN LOWER CANADA. 
STRONG LANGUAGE. 


We learn, from undoubted authority, that, soon after the troops left 
the Craig’s Road Station, many armed men were seen in the woods, about 
the place where the train was overturned, anticipating the result. The 
only remedy we see is for the people of the townships to turn out en 
masse and vindicate the majesty of the law. Have the High Sheriffs of 
Quebec and St. Francis the powers possessed by such functionaries every- 
where else—that of calling out the posse comitatus, or entire power of 
the country, including all men between the ages of sixteen and sixty 
years old. If so, why is not that power exercised? The process, if adopted, 
would at once effect one of two objects—either it would cause the men 
to surrender, or it would drive them into the United States, where their 
extradition could be readily procured, on application of the Government. 
We will venture to say, that had such a transaction taken place in the 
wildest portion of the Western States, the Sheriff, and every man who 
could carry a rifle, would have been in pursuit and that they would ha ve 
been successfully huated down. Formerly, Canadians were ia the ba bit 
of priding themselves on their superiority in point of submission to the 
law, over their American neighbours. The superiority, in this respect, 
has unquestionably gone south ; and candour compels us to admit that 
Jife is now eafer in any part of the United States thania Canada. How- 
ever painful this admission, it is proper that it should be made. It may 
be benefit, as calculated to shame the people of Canada from their 
apathy—an apatby which will end, in time, in total anarchy, if it be per- 
severed in. 

It is time, moreover, that the social condition of Canada should be made 
knowniu England. The English nation cannot, and ought not to tolerate 
open and unpunished marder, and organized brigandage, on a soil, no- 
minally at least, under the safeguard of their flag ; and it the inhabitants 
of Canada, of all origins, are unable to make the practical working of 
Responsible Government compatible with the safety of human life—if 
the advance of our people in the art of self-government is such tbat a bun- 
dred or a bundred and fifty miscreants in Legantic or Lotbinicre can set the 
laws at defiance, and turn out to murder the British troops as quietiy as 
an ordinary sportsman would go about a day’s shooting—the sooner Ca- 
nada petitions for leave to interdict itself and retara to mere colonial tu- 
telage the better.— Quebec Mercury. 
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to carry it off, for the purpose of destroying the evidence of the vile deed, | The inhabitants may dislike the Russians, but they most certainly dread 
when the friends of the deceased conveyed the remaios (as we are in-| the Mussulman. It is not to be doubted that politically the presence of 
formed) to Leeds, where an inquest was held, and warrants issued for the | a British or French division would have most beneficial results, But even 
arrest of the guilty parties. ‘Tbe execution of these warrants was pre-| these ulterior advantages are small compared with the importance of suc- 
vented by Mr. O'Farrell, the member for Lotbiniere, arresting the persons| coring the neglected Turks, carrying out the long looked for advance, 
who had them in charge, alleging that they intended to commit a breach} and by a bold inroad rousing the enemy from a dream of conquest to the 
of the peace. The murderers bave since that time been unmolested.| hasty and unready defence of their most valued province. 
They are known to be still in the neighbourhood, in fact their presence is} Those regiments which suffered most in the late contest may well re- 
publicly avowed, and their friends threaten that if any of the lecal ma-| main to recruit their exhausted ranks; but there are surely troops enough 
gistrates attempt their arrest, they will be served as Corrigan was. Thejin the East to furnish 10,000 men for an Asiatic campaign. There are 
Government sent down the troops, and they came back again without) also Generals of Division enough in the two armivs who might wisely be 
making a single effort, so far as we can learn, to arrest the accused. They) trusted with an independent command, and military genius might be 
are said to be still ia the neighbourbood, still defying authority, and it|called forth which has been hidden during the dreary routine of an eleven 
rests with the Government to take the next step. If they desire to assert| months’ cannonade. The time bas come for such a course, and it may 
the power of the law, if their expedition of soldiery was not a got-up|soon be past. If we leave the enemy to enjoy and improve his triumph 
farce, they will take other measures immediately. The Quebec head of| the labours of the future may be long and its successes incomplete. 
nore Sas not yet been employed, — he is — to be sag and Se ee 
skilful. If be is not fit for the work, however, let some other person be 4 . 
selected for the task ; let him be seat down to the parish with sufficient THE TREATY WITH SWEDEN, 
force, and let him remain either wotil the murderers are arrested or they} Simultaneously with the transmission of peace proposals to Raasia, 
have escaped to the States, from whence, as the Mercury says. they can| the Paris Moniteur publishes the Treaty entered into between the Allies 
be brought under the extradition treaty. If the Goverument do not do} and Sweden, guranteeing the existing limits of Sweden against Russian 
this, and the Protestants in the neighbourhood take the law into their|agression, As Rassia does not at present threaten Sweden, this ill-timed 
own hands, on the heads of the Government be the blame. It is their| Treaty may be viewed by Russia as an intentional insult and a cause for 
duty to enforce the law, and if they fail and the people are compelled to/ the rejection of the peace proposals. The terms of the Treaty are very 
arm themselves in self defence, they must bear the penalty. We hope to| stringent. It is declared that the Treaty is concluded to prevent every 
hear of immediate action.— Toronto Globe. complication of a nature to trouble the balance of power in Europe. By 
te Article 1st, the Kiog of Sweden engages himself not to cede to Russia, 
(To tue Epiror or THe Quesec CoLonist.) nor to exchange with her, nor allow her to oe any portion of the 
Oraig’s Road, Dec. 27th, 1855, | territory belongiug to the crown of Sweden and Norway. He engages 
Siz,—On looking over your paper of this day I noticed an article} moreover not to cede to Russia any right of pasturage or fishing ground, 
taken from the Chronicle, about the St. Sylvester expedition. Now,|or of any other nature whatsoever of the said territories or of the coast 
Sir, I can tell you there is not one word of truth in the whole article. It} of Sweden and Norway, and to reject any pretension Russia might raise 
is false from beginning to end. The facts are these :—The Section Mas-|to establish the existence of any of the above named rights, 
ter, whose duty is to keep the track clear of suow, gave the switch key| Art. 2.—In case Russia should make any proposition to the King of 
to his man, Ramsey, to examine the switch and take the snow from it,| Sweden, or any demand with a view to obtain either the cession or ex- 
which he was doing at the time the cars started from the station. Seeing| change of auy portion whatever of the territory belonging to the crowns 
the cars coming, and knowing he would be killed had he remained, he| of Sweden and Norway, be it permission to occupy certain points of said 
ran off, leaving the pio out. It is also falsely asserted in the Chronicle,| territory, or the cession of fishing or pasturage rights, or of any other 
that he did it by order of bis “ boz,’’ Kelly ; bis“ boz” is Kenneth| on these same territories, or on the coast of Sweden and Norway—the 
McDonald, and it was he, and not Kelly, who gave Ramsey the key and| Kiag of Sweden engages to communicate immediately such propositions 
the order. He was arrested with the rest aud brought to Poiat Levi,| to the Emperor of France and Queen of England, and they engage to 
but strange to say, was admitted to bail there. Had he been Irish, and| provide Sweden with sufficient neval and military forces, with those of 
of another creed, be would scarcely have escaped. At the time the cars| Sweden, to resist the claims and aggressions of Russia. The nature, the 
left the station, Kelly was in company with McDonald at the otber| importance, and the destination of the forces in question, shall, the case 
switch, about four acres distant, aud was there when the cars went off| occurring, be decided by common agreement between the three pow- 
the track. He took his lamp in band, and was ruaoing towards the | ere. 
place where the cars had run off, when be was arrested by the police.| A secret clause is appended to the treaty providing for Sweden even- 
They took another poor man named Black, who was passing at the time. | tually taking the field against Russia.— Paris Corresp, London Times. 
No doubt, the police wished to do something for their pay, aud * by hook _ 
or by crook” they were determined to have somebody, it they could not| We take great pleasure in announcing that Russian schemes of grasp- 
get those they were sent in search of. By giving the above a place iu|in, ambition have, so far as human foresight can effect it, been com- 
your valuable paper, you will much oblige an eye witness, | netely frustrated, and an impassible barrier imposed between the ag- 
Yours truly, Dantet Carnoin. | gressive designs of Russia and her lodgment on the seaboard of the Nort 
ilwhcdidMlatieatlaine Atlantic, which she has so ardently desired. A treaty bas been entered 
into between the Western Powers and the United Kingdoms of Sweden and 
Che eaar. Norway, by which re ay Norway undertake, on the oon that 
Tue Crmea.—A hurricane bad occurred In ti Crimea. The Tcher-| they will not cede any portion of their territory to Russia and the Western 
naya river had overflowed its banks, doing considerable damage. There | Powers, promise, on py tates that they Cee pas ee 
is nothing later than Gen. Codrington’s despatch of the 4:h, saying that | Si™gdoms their ge andaries, acd neither permit abl ‘ae ela 
the Russians continued to fire heavily from the No: i sie, without doing|4P08 them to the } spre to at Se - of Gabland. Tha er: 
much damage. The ground was covered with snow. S.vings Banks are| ¥i#h to do, the a ny arse stig " a ar ed » 'R len 
to be opened in the British army. be hoped we have succeeded ino — a oe ey out bt ne a 
It eaid that the English army next spring will consist of six divisious, |#™ ition shall not penetrate, and limiting hy oe Bae) peer bite tion 
formed into two corps of army, placed under the command of Generals | S*#0t encroachment which bas _ for wt see <2 ~y years ob sg og 
Campbell and Eyre. ee provioce after province from the map of Europe, and transferring them 


Asia Mivor ; Tue Fatt ov Kars.—There are few additional particu- an enn te oo agg ee ee 
lars concerning the surrender of Kars, which took place on the 28th of! In such negotiations as these, based on the strong foundation of matual 
November. On November 14tb Geveral Mouravieff summoned the garri- expedience, and entered into for the clear and well-defined purpose of 
son to surrender. General Williams held a council of war on the 15th, promoting an end thoroughly understood by both parties, we can place 
and after the council the garrison sent a flag of truce asking ten days sus | goutidence, because they are founded on the mutual understanding of the 
pension of hostilities, and permission to send @ courier to Erzeroum.| oommon interest, aud the determination to preserve that interest whole 
General Mouravieff offered to grant the garrison an honourable capitula- aud inviolate. How different are such leagues from those to which we 
tion, and allowed an English Captain, Thomson, to go to Erzeroum.| have been lately accustomed, where a hollow proposition has been put 
Thomeon returned from Erzeroum, and reached Kars ou the 22ad. Gen- | forward without sincerty or earnestness, only for the purpose of being re- 
eral Williams then demanded an interview with Mouravieff for the 24h, jected, and only with the prospect of bringing forward something that 
By this time the garrison had no food, except some borse-flesh for the sick may occupy for @ moment the attention of diplomatic circles! 
in the hospitals. Here the narrative breaks off, and we have no details} We know not whether this proposal may be followed up by any more 
of the surrender, = extensive form of alliance, whether it will be deemed advisable by the 

Private accounts without dates, (rather doubtful) say that Omar Pacha} Western and the Scandinavian States to unite in arms against the com- 
had driveu in the Russiaus aud taken possession of Khoui, five leagues! mon enemy, and seeks to terminate the war by one great and concen- 
from Kutais, and was preparing to attack the latter city, which was gar- | trated effort on the fortifications of Cronstadt and St. Petersburg,—of 
risoned by ten thousand Russiaus. Mouravieff bad detailed a part of bis} this we know nothing; but, at any rate, much has been gained by inducing 
force to oppose Omar. The Turks are said to have found 12,000 fur} these States to assume a firm and self respecting attitude towards Russia, 
coats in Knoni. el aud by placing what we may fairly hope is an insurmountable obstacle 

The Ost. Deutsche Post says, somewhat ironically, of the fall of Kars :| between that aggressive Government and the object of Its fondest desire, 

“ The Russians now have their victory, their laurels! A florid bulletin} ay access to the Atlantic Ocean never closed by the ice, and within a few 
can speak of a fortress taken, and give an inventory of the guns, powder, days’ sail of the shores of France, Eagland aud Germany.—London 
stores, &c., therein found, The Russiaus can boast of more thau the Al-| 7jmes, Dee. 19. ‘ 
lies, au they iy ne: : oo we garrison, haif-a-dozen Pachas, : ——— 

a complete staff; they havej taken a whole fortress, and the Allies but 2 
half nyo In a word, their military honour is saved, and they can con- , FACTS AnD PARAES. 
clude peace, as the world can no longer say that they suffered an unin-| The Three Rivers Inquirer says that a metal, supposed to be tim, 
terrupted series of defeats.” has been found in considerable quantities at Machiche, and of sufficient 

Speaking of this event, The London Times of Dec. 17, says : purity to be melted like lead, aud cast into bullets———The Vaudreuil 

“ We are not disposed to underrate the merits or success ot the Rus-| Railway Company gives notice that at the uext session of Parliament it 
sian General. Of the desperate courage of the attack on the 29¢h of Sep. | Will apply for an act to extend its charter, for the purpose of constructing 
tember, the frightful loss sustained is sufficient evidence, as it is also evi-|4 railroad from and above Ottawa City to Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, 
dence of the little hope that General Mouravieff then bad that he would | aud Lake Superior——The Government bas asked the Highland Society 
be permitted to prolong bis blockade without ioterruption. Since then | ‘o undertake the collection of the agricultural statistics of Scotland. 
he has porsevered with great endurance aud agaiust enormous difficulties, | [he Marquis de Turgot, French Minister at Madrid, has appealed to the 
and bas gained the success due alike to his patience and our supinevess.|!aw tribuaals relative to an article in a Spauish jourhal insulting to the 
He bas conferred on his master a sigoal beuefit, and given to him some- | Empress Eugenie. The British Italian Legion is likely to receive @ 
thing to set off against the uniform course of defeat which has attended |large and immediate reiaforcement. At least 9000 Sardiniaus, whose 
the arms of Russia from the first conflict at Oltenitza to the passage of oe Le. aeeee has expired, = be at an ng ph cge the Bri- 
the Ingour. tish Legion ; aud, as the recruiting Olficers are active in their vocation, 

6 Ressia has bow something to put against Sebastopol, and, if the con- there is reason to believe that a considerable number of them will be im- 
quest be infinitely emaller, and wou by less glorious means, it is at any rate | mediately enlisted——The Lady Bertha Hastings, second daughter of the 
complete. The Russian garrison withdrew uumolested across the harbour | Marchionuess of Hastings, was married to Captain A. W. Clition, late of 

of Sebastopol, but the whole garrison of Kars, nine Pachas, and, above ali, | the Rifle Brigade, sou of the late Mr. Clifton, of Lytham Hall, Lancashire, 

General Williams and bis officers, the life aad spirit of the whole, remain | ou the 10:h ult.——Mr, Alfred Perry, of Montreal, has received a epecial 
prisoners in the hands of the conqueror. War is at best, a chequered |medal from the Ewperor Napoleon for his services with the Canadian 
game, and we must not unduly repine at reverses; but there is nothing | fire engine, at the recent great fire in Paris——The marriage of General 
so hard to bear with patience as a loss which, according to all appear- |Canrobert with the daugbter of a wealthy physician attached to the Impe- 
ances, spirit aud foresight far less thau those displayed ia the defeuce of|rial Court is spoken of in Paris. The Emperor interests himself in it—— 
the place would have been sufficient to avert.” Prior to her embarkation for Havana, Ravhel played one night in Charles 

The same paper also thus urges an active participation by the Allies, ned ~ poe ge = a>. Pina thch awe 8 hn ke ees ee 
in the Asiatic campaign, City ae the Greek Church. What advustngee or privileges are to te 

The campaign in the Crimea has closed, and it is useless to regret the | gained thereby, we don’t kaow ; but according to the accounts, it will be 
past. But we cannot thivk of those vast armies, those miles of tents|iong ere it is a whole city again ——A fine horse fell down, the other 
which cover valley and plateau, those thousands of mules and horses, |day, in Broadway, and was reudered useless. Its brutal owner left it for 
those tous of corn and meat and bay, those piles of ammunition, those | twenty-four hours on the pavement ; it fiaally died of cold and exposure. 
fleets of mighty transports, without comparing all this plenty with the |Can no one ferret out the name of the wretch guilty of such crueity, so 
destitute condition of the poor Ottoman army, to which, as ia mockery, | that he may be held up to public scors? The law, we beiieve, cannot 
has been committed the salety of half tue Sultau’s empire. touch him.—_—In reference to the rumour that the Prince of Wales is to 

There are the right men and the right materials for war, but are they |enter at Oxford University, the Oxford Chronicle states that apartments 














We do not wonder that the Mercury should use strong language. We 
shall only be surprised if it is not followed by strong deeds. We leara 
that the whole country in the neighbourhood of St. Sylvester is in a state 
of intense excitement, that nothing less than a civil war is expected, if 
the Government do not take immediate steps to bring the murderers of 
Corrigan to justice. ‘The Protestants are very numerous in the neigh- 
bourivg couuty of Leeds, and their feelings have been wrought up to a 

itch of intensity far beyond that produced by the Gavazzi troubles. 
Gartne, it appears, Was a peaceable man, but strongly Protestant in his 
principles, and well kaowa as such io his locality. He bad been marked 
out by the Romanists for some time, and was ouce aitacked on his road 
homewards at night, by five or six of them ; he was a sirong, active man, 
however, and beat off his assailants. He was engaged at the moment of 
the final assault in examining sheep at the show, being one of the judges, 
and when his hands were occupied, some twelve or thirteen threw them- 
selves upon him, knocked him down and jamped upon him. 

He did not die immediately, but was so far sensible as to tell his 
friends that Kelly, (the brother of the man who opened the switch to 
throw the train of soldiers off the track,) had inflicted upon him the fatal 
injury, by a upon bis stomach after the others bad left him. Be- 
fore the body was interred, it was ramoured that his murderers iutended 


in the right place? Surely, of the inactive thousands before Sebastopol | are in course of preparation for his Royal Highness at Christcburch.—— 
a few might be spared for service in another fieid. For the fali of Kars} Marie Amilie, ex Queen of the French, bas beeu able to get up for several 
, there are statesmen aud generals who owe a strict accouut. A stroug | successive days, aud isin a fair way of recovery. Shakspeare’s “ Temp- 
| position is in the hands of the enemy—a province is overrun by the Cos-| est” has been produced at the Munich Theatre with great success. The 
| tack and the Bashkir. Many a brave man may be destiued to tall before Augsburg Gazette says that this is the first time the drama bas ever 
the abandoned city be wresied from the invader. The uame of Moura- | been played in its o:iginal form in Germany,——The Glasgow Cathedral 
Viett is probably now repeated wich awe by the Persian and Affyhaa ; improvements are now nearly completed. The contractors are at present 
the moral lesson of Sebastopol must again be steroly taught. But there engaged in fitting up the new seating and stalls. A“ monster concert” 
Will be a still greater responsibility if, afier such a warniug, the Czar be| is about to be giveu at Vienna, aud out of the proceed- a handsome mo- 
allowed to coufirm and exteud bis triumph. aumeat is to be erected over the spot where Mozart’s bones lie——For 
Muar Pasha bas landed ou the Ahasiau coast to enforce the enemy’s re-| the year 1855, 136,233 immigrants arrived at New York city, against 
treat by a march ou his owa territory. The policy of the measure may | 319,223 in 1854—-a decrease iu 1855 of 182,990.——Permission has been 
be doubted, but it is au accomplished fact, aud nothing remains but to|refqsed to a Prussian Protestaut nobleman to purchace a domain in the 
persevere in what has beeu beguu. Omar Pacha now commands the last} Tyrol. This is looked on as one of the first fruite of the Austrian Con- 
body of the Sultan’s troops which can be depended on for active warfare. | ggrdat.——Mr. Tache, M.P.P., and Mr. Hunt the Canadian Geologist, have 
Though brave aud obedient, these must be dejected by the calamities of| received the order ot the Legion ot Houour from Louis Napoleon.——The 
their race, and especially by the news which has just reached them. 1| South Carolina Legislature, we regret to say, adjourned without in any 
isa dangerous and even guilty policy to leave them alone and unsup-| way modifying the severe law of that State in relerence to coloured &ea- 
ported even for a season. meu.——Tbe Mayor of Quebec gave a splendid bali and supper there, at 
There Can be but one conclusion from the facts we have stated. A force| Russell’s Concert Hall,on New Year’s Eve. Dr. Morrison is about to re~ 
from the allied camp should be at once sent to join in the Asiatic war.| tire from his office ——A eplenid service of plate has been presented by @ 
The importance of a Christian corps in these regions has often been urged.| few of his Quebeo friends, to Mr. Cassels, late Manager of the British 
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" i he Mon- 
erican Bank in that city, and at present Manager of t 
pas Ronee of that inetitation ——.1 Genius has just pred _ 
that saves three quarters of the wood, while the ashes it ma o P Bn 
{he remainder.*~—Dickens has at length ontgrown his unwor y Pp = 
dices against this country, if one may judge from this pa os 
latest Christmas Story : “ Nevertheless, again I drank my co ; ms - P, 
sling, or cocktail, in all good-will to my friend the General anc Pd 
friends the Majors, Colonels, and civilians, all ; ful? we il gp eg bys 
whatever little motes my beamy eyes may have descried ta : eirs, ey 
belong to'a kind, generous, large-hearted, and great peop 2 . 7 r. 
H. Puley, Eq. has been lecturing on Canada, before the Mec — n- 
stitute of St. John, N. B.——The Invalide Russe publishes — ~ - 
nouncement of the betrotbal of the Grand Dake Nicholas wi ine we 
Alexandra Oldenberg.——The people of Halifax, N.S., ager y A “n 
£250 towards erecting a monument to the memory of the ate <n ; 
Welsford, of the 97th Regt., and Capt. Parker, of the 77th, two ga a+ 
Nova-Scotians, who fell in the Crimea. It is proposed to y tp 
amount to £500._—* The tree is known by its fruits.” The nrg ae 
tion to this is the dogwood, which is known by its bark.—— —— 
doctor bas given his opinion that tight lacing is a public ee ~ n ~ 
much as it kills off all the foolish girls——The medals for the > <— 
Sevastopol are of gold for the officers and of silver for the privates. . 
one aide is this inscription : “ Dedicated to the brave army in by ewe 
memory of the immortal defense of Sevastopol,” and on the other, rom 
the ever-to-be regretted Emperor Nicholas, and from Alexander. 
a _ _ 








FINE ARTS. 
J SRERS, PRINT-SFLLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS’ 
GorP lt SCO: iway. New York, have pob ished— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN—Afier H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
Constantly on hand a geceral assortment of French and English Engravings, Oi)-paintings, 
Mirrors and Picture-frames, A very large variety of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water colour and Oil Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA. 
t uptin raming Drawings, Fngravings, Photo- 
ogi Paminge, be ——— WINE ART G ALLERY, 366 J a N.Y. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 
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pRoanway THEATRE..............-.+++-0:...- King Charming. 


...+... The Ravels. 








BLO’ GARDEN se. 0.0: ccccsee coe vee ces ves cece 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
G WAY, above(irand Stiaet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO, CHRISTY, 


Proprietors. 





BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
mMorpa* EVENING, JANUARY 14TH, and every Evg. dnring the week, 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY, &e., &c. 
Concluding with the Burlesque of 
Richard the Third; 


Concert commences at 714 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents, - , \ 
Sreciat Notice.—On and after Monday, 14th inst., Perham’s 4th Enterprise Gif? Tickets, 
fos the admission of fuur persons, will be received at our enterta nmen's. 





To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE Sovtn anD West.—Mr. C. W. Bartlett, from this 
office, has left the city for New Orleans, where he will remain for about a month 
from this date. Any subscribers in that section of country, on whom he can- 
not conveniently call will oblige us by communicating with him, to the care of 
Mr. George Allen, Gas office, New Orleans. 


REMOVAL oF Orrice.—The influx of the Dry Goods Trade into Park Place: 
wherein we hoped to be permanently established, ‘has driven us reluctantly 
out of it. We beg therefore to inform our friends that, in the course of next 
week, the Albion establishment will be moved to No. 18. BeekMaNn STREET. 
The publishing office will be on the first-floor. 

To City Supscrisers.—Onr friends are requested not to pay any money, 
on account of this office, to Mr. W. Wiggins, or to any person not provided 











hostilities, must be determined on other grounds. It may not be expe- 
dient at this junctare to press a subject which bas been taken in band 
by another country, but bis Lordship is understood to have declared offi- 
cially that if American veesele pass the Sound, free of the antiquated and 
obnoxious dues hitherto levied, British vessels will do the same. 

At present we have only the St. Petersburg account of the fall of Kars, 
Indicrously. called by such journals as the W. ¥. Herald a splendid vic- 
tory for the Russian arms, A garrison, that has twice at least defeated 
its vastly more numerous assailants, is finally starved into a cqpitulation ; 
this is indeed a great success, but on'y men of the calibre of Dr. Davega 
could possibly bailitas a triumph. We mention this poor creature again 
—whom we exposed when first he made his luckless appearance in print— 
because we see that several Eaglish journals, including the Times, have 
taken the trouble to recur to his absurdities: but he is too small game 
to be honoured with further notice. Let us return to Kars. The Invalide 
Russe publishes a despatch from General Monravieff, giving brief parti- 
culars of the final catastrophe. He states that the prisoners number ten 
thousand, and that one hundred and twenty pieces of artillery are 
amongst the spoils that have fallen into bis hands. Knowing what we 
do kuow of our gallant countryman, General Williams, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the city was reduced to dire extremities before he 
agreed to capitulate. For several days previously, there had been bu; 
a small quantity of horseflesh served out to the sick in the hospital—the 
rest were starving. Some new successes meanwhile are attributed to 
Omer Pasha, and we shall be delighted to learn that the stories concern- 
ing them have some better foundation, than a natural longing for a set- 
off against the disastrous event just mentioned. The propriety and the 
feasibility of extending aid to the Turks in Asia Minor largely occupies 
the attention of those omniscient individuals, the military critics, but into 
their speculations we prefer not to drag our readers, 

The old story of Austria’s mediation has been again before the public, 
slightly fluttering the funds for a day or two, when it was known tirat 
one of the illustrious Esterhazys had started from Vienna for St. Peters- 
burg with certain proposals, reluctantly drawn from the Western Powers, 
for acceptance or rejection by the Czar. The terms are said by the well- 
informed to have been kept profoundly secret. Nevertheless they are 
given by the journals at large, nnd freely commented upon. It will be 
time enough for us to publish them, when we know that they really have 
been offered. We must own, Lowever, that we are tempted to look with 
considerable doubt upon the details in print, because in these it is asserted 
that if Russia decline the terms thus endorsed by Austria, thia latter 
power will manifest ber wrath after a fashion transcendently unimportant: 
Sbe will, forsooth, carry out at last her threat so often uttered—she will 
withdraw her ambassador from St. Petersburg. Can any one imagine the 
astute Louis Napoleon, or the experienced Lord Palmerston, caring one 
iota whether Austria had, or had not, a publicly recognised representa- 
tive at the Court of Alexander? A tyro in diplomacy, the greenest 
attaché, would ridicule such a notion. The Austrian’ medium of nego- 
tions may still be used for convenience sake; but until the return of 
Lord John Russell to the head of her Majesty’s Ministry, we would fain 
believe that Austrian threats and promises will be set down for what they 
are worth. We leave the matter then for future elucidation, only adding 
that this last-reported peace project is said to contain the clause that has 
become altogether the fashion of the diplomatic day—we mean the one 
that by a stroke of the pen converts the Black Sea into a purely com- 
mercial lake. No line-of-battle ships, no bomb-vessels, no war-steamers, 
are to plough its peaceful waters any more. If fighting there be, it must 








let us accept the good, unquestioning, nor scan its origin with too curieus 


an eye. 





The British Provinces. 

Parliament is eammoned to meet for the despatch of business, on Fri- 
day, the 15th of next month. 

The murder at St. Sylvester, and the narrow escape of the detachment 
of troops and police, on their return to Quebec—to which we adverted 
last week—still occupy much space in the journals before us, and give 
rise to many embittered remarks. A sample of these, from the Quebec 
Mercury and the Toronto Globe, will be found elsewhere. At the same 
time, we copy a letter addressed to the Editor of the Quebec Colonist, 
denying emphatically the charge of any deliberate attempt to run the 
cars in question off the track. 

We copy elsewhere an interesting article from the Montreal Gazette, 
on the subject of the Hudson’s Bay Company asd the Russian posses- 
sions in the North West. The theme is enhanced in value by the al- 
lusion to the former contained in the President’s Message, and the pend- 
ing action of Congress thereupon. Sir George Simpson, we see, has 
arrived from England, in the Canada, furnished doubtless with the views 
of the Imperial Government ; but until there be more certainty than at 
present, that the war will be indefinitely protracted, it is not probable 
that the existing truce will be broken up. 

The St. Jobn, N. B., Courier, intimates that the new Prohibitory 
Liquor Law, which was to come into operation on the Ist inst., will be 
found impracticable in its legal working. Its effectiveness in this res- 
pect will be tested at every point. If this be the case, we shall not have 
@ quiet opportunity of watching its moral influence in New Brunswick. 





The Irish at Cincinnati. 

The Queen City of the West would seem to be the focus of Irish agita- 
tion. It will be remembered how, not long since, the infamy of a set of 
fellows was there exposed, who bad degraded the soldier’s profession and 
dishonoured themselves, by a plot for inveigling the British Consul into 
a violation of the United States Laws. Possibly, some of the same gang 
may be still smarting under the repreaches then heaped upon them by 
American lookers-on, and may have desired to clear their tarnished re- 
putations by a bolder outburst of spite against the Saxor. Be that as 
it may, we hear that a batch of eight, out of twenty persons eaid to be 
compromised, were arrested at Cincinnati, on Friday night, the 4th inst., 
on charge of concocting an invasion of some portion of her Majesty’s do- 
minions. Canada is probably the contemplated object, though any such 
fillibustering vagabonds could not more surely rush upon destruction, 
than they would do in passing over the Canadian frontier. It is however 
quite within the compass of Irish wisdom, that a point on the Ohio River 
should be selected fer the gathering of a naval expedition.—The worthy 
gentlemen were not at the first moment admitted to bail, and the Cin- 
cinnati mails being behind-hand, we are ignorant of their subsequent fate. 
U. S. District Attornies have, however, had s0 much practice lately in 
this branch of business, that we trust their case will be enmmarily dis 
posed of. Of one thing they may be sure. If convicted, and condemned, 
and sentenced to imprisonment, and housed in a Western jail, they will 
be very much better off than they can reasonably expect to be, when they 
go on any such fool’s errand as the one that they prate about. How they 
deceive themselves if they expeet, in the event of bad luck, that the fate 
of Smith O’Brien or John Mitchel will be theirs! 

Since the above was written, the report of the firet day's investigation 
of the case has come to hand. An Address in the Academic style, that 





all be done on shore. If the Russian serfs in the Crimea are noisy or 





with written authority to collect. 
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The Allies Make a Move. 

At length we have a bit of news. It comes by the Liverpool mail of 
the 220d uit., and if it do not immediately affect the issues of the contest 
with Russia, it isin one respect more important than if it did, since it 
looks to the future state of Europe, when either the force of arms shall 
have conquered a peace, or the skill of diplomacy shall have woven one. 
We speak of course, of the defensive alliance between Sweden on the 
one hand, and France and England on the other, which it now appears has 
been concluded at Stockholm. That an offensive alliance should have been 
made by the first-named power, at this particular season of the year, we 
could not suppose possible ; and we ara therefore the more rejoiced to 
find this northern frontier against the aggression of the enemy placed 
beyond the mere contingencies of the present war. The engagement is 
simple but broad. The Allies gurantee the territorial integrity of Swe- 
den. She engages to preserve her dominions intact, and further still, to 
resist those insidious approaches which her powerful and cunniog neigh- 
bor has already made towards obtaining a foot-hold in Norway, through 
the medium of certain pasturage and fishing privileges. This covenant 
to resist alike the bribery and the intimidation of emissaries from St. 
Petersburg is, we repeat, an immense gain ; for, differing therein from 
the leading London journalists, we still cling to the opinion that South- 
ern Russia and Caucasia are the proper spheres of military operations, 
and that all land invasions of the shores of the Baltic, and even an effort 
at the disenthralment of Poland itself, are too hazardous and too un- 
Promising, when the relative positions and conditions of the attacking 
and defending parties are taken into account. The end in view is a po- 
litical one—to put a final stop to the encroachments of the great distur- 
ber of the peace of Europe. Surely sagacious statesmen ought to look 
mainly to stopping up the avenues, through which we all know that 
Russia has panted for centuries to expand its empire. We verily believe 
that the legitimate object of the war would be better served by the free- 
dom of Circassia and by the establishment of a strong and independent 
government in the Danubian Principalities, than by the temporary seizure 
of St, Peterburg iteclf, if this achievement were withia the grasp of the 
Western powers, Holding firmly to this idea, we confess to a secret wish 
that the gigantic preparations on hand for the next campaign in the Bal- 
tic might, when the Spring comes round, be suddenly diverted to the 
Black Sea, a squadron sufficient only to blockade the former being des- 
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troublesome, no Viadimir is to scour the coast. If a Turkish Pasha 
raise the standard of rebellion at Trebizond, no Turkish three-decker 
shall carry troops thither from Stamboul. If France and Great Britain 
consider that the Sulina mouth of the Dasube is unwarrantably clogged, 
or that the newly organised Principalities stand in need of a little physi- 
cal support, they must transport their forces to the scene in balloons, or 
march them through some foreign territory. There is something indeed 
deliciously Arcadian in this prospect of a purely mercantile marine 
cleaving the waters of the mare clausum. It seems like a contemplated 
return of the golden age ; but unfortunately one thing is left in doubt. 
Who is to regulate the piratical Greek craft, that now waylay unwary skip- 
pers in the Archipelago, and would, under the promised regulations, find 
at once a cruising-ground and a wide harbour of refuge in the Euxine? 
Neither Cossacks, nor Bashi-Bazouks, nor Zouaves could catch them. 
How could even enterprising yachts-men ever venture a voyage tc gaze 
upon the ruins of Sebastopol ? 


Home Affairs. 

A very dull mail is this one of the 22nd ult., for, beyond interminable 
discussions of peace-projects, the gleanings contain nothing that invites 
comment. Two men indeed have gone to their graves, whose names 
have been often in print, both of them having been relics of a by- gone 
age. We mean Samuel Rogers, the poet, and Colonel Sibthorp, the 
member ef Parliament. They were both, we say, identified with other 
times. Had not the poet outlived all his compeers, and added more 
than a third of a century to the tenure of life allotted to maukind by 
the Psalmist? Was not the politician, if such he may be called, a 
fossilized remnant of an exploded school, albeit twenty years the poet’s 
junior? Of the former, a brief obituary notice may be found under the 
usual head. Of the latter, there is little to be said. Out of the House 
of Commons, he had no name or fame. In it, he was one of the local 
curiosities, the incarnation of ultra-Toryism, a High-Churchman, a Di- 
vine-Right-man, anti-Catholic, anti-Reform, anti-Free Trade, anti-Crys- 
tal Palace, anti-everything that distinguishes this generation from the 
last. He was moreover one of the tolerated bores of that supercilious 
assemblage to which he belonged, for there was in him a certain manful 
8 traightforwardness that won respect, even though his frequent absurdity 
of position and customary quaintness of language tended to raise against 
hit a chronic laugh. The House of Peers still owns a few men of the 
Sibthorp breed ; but with his decease they become obsolete in the Com- 
mone’. 

Our Sovereign Lady the Queen—who has already done herself honour 
by the personal interest that she has shown in her sick and wounded sol- 
diers returning from the East—again comes gracefully before the public, 
crowning, by the gift of a jewelled decoration, the tribute of a nation’s 
love bestowed upon Florence Nightingale. This is well done, and at a 
happy moment; for, if the common phrase that the Queen can do no 
wrong has come to be interpreted almost literally as regards Victoria, 
there is not—as we explained in our last issue—the same unvarying satis- 
faction with reference to her Consort. But apart from this accidental 
coincidence in time, between @ popular action on the one baad, and an 
unpopular one on the otber, this royal ackaowledgmeant of a great public 
service deserves to be specially welcomed. Women, constituted as Florence 
Nightingale is, are spurred on to devotion and self-sacrifice by incentives 
far holier and more influential than any that a monarch’s hand can offer. 
But the world is not fall of such persons, though it is full of misery that 
may be alleviated by others, willing to imitate her example. Were it 
well then to let eafferers wait until the advent of Florence Nightingale’s 
connterparts? We think not. The human heart is affected by diverse 
and mixed motives. If the jewelled decoration now conferred can ripen 





commercial rights, Danish enmity, or Danish aid in the further progress of 


into active benevolevee the germ of haman sympathy anywhere latent, 





might have been written by a smart school-boy, is one point in it: an- 
other is the terrible oath of secresy taken by these new patriots. 
The Nicaraguan Fillibusters. 

We have already recerded our inability to follow step by step the ad- 
ventures of these gentlemen, or to give place to regular reports of the 
District A tto ey’s dealings with them. It must not, nevertheless, be 
passed over, that later accounts from Nicaragaa represent General 
Walker’s career there as becoming somewhat chequered. Notwithstand- 
ing the arrival of re-inforcements from California, his retention of power 
is said not to be quite so favourably viewed by the natives, as was hig 
original assumption of it, when he apparently saved them from a civil 
war. But the statement needs confirmation. Not so, the fact that on 
Wednesday the steamer Star ef the West, on the point of sailing for 
San Juan, was detained by the U. S. Marshal, when a few undeniable re- 
cruits for Walker were taken out of her, in custody of that officer. These 
were leading men; and they will probably figure in the Law Courts, to 
which Col. French is also said to be drifting. Upwards of a hundred able. 
bodied labourers for tilling Walker’s further fields of conquest were per- 
mitted to go on their way rejoicing. The war of words between the 
Transit Company and the District Attorney has become very animated. 
The Company defies him, and he threatens to break up their charter. It 
might have been wiser to bite before barking.—One of the most curious 
circumstances in the whole complication of events, duties, and responsi- 
bilities, is the profound indifference of the public. Newspaper readers at 
hotel-breakfast-tables pass their jokes upon the course and the chances of 
Walker and his myrmidons, with as much unconcern as if they were heroes 
of one of Harrison Ainsworth’s romances. If the General were drawn 
and quartered by the Nicaraguans, and his Minister sentenced to prison 
by the laws of this country, we don’t believe that, beyond the marrow cir- 
cle of interested sympathisers, any American in this city would tronble 
himself as to their fate. 





The Only Two Practicable Governments. 


Some euch twaddling phrase as the above has long been handed about, 
through the eolumns of our American contemporaries, as descriving fo 
brief the mutual and well-founded esteem, which the United States and 
Russia bear, or ought to bear, towards each other. “Pure Democracy, or 
pure Despotism—take your choice, gentlemen ; there is not a pin’s head to 
choose between them.” Sach is the spirit, if it be not the language of 
some of the journalists around us; and it comes, though with better 
grace, from American visitors to St. Petersburg who swallowed in good 
faith the ludicrous cajoleries there put upon them, or from American con- 
tractors at home for sundry profitable Russian jobs. But the journalists, 
who profess to go to the root of the matter, tell us too that this reciprocal 
good-feeling, this mutual admiration, has subsisted since the corner-stone 
of this Republic was laid. All the improbabilities of such an assertion 
have been overruled by a loud but general re-iteration that the fact was 
asassumed. The other day, however, a curious proof to the contrary was 
dug up by M. Gaillardet, the acute and widely-known Paris correspondent 
of our allies and neighbours of Le Courrier des Etats Unis, He goes 
back only forty years, to the days of the predecessor of Nicholas, and 
shows that in 1815-16, the palmy time of the Holy Alliance, the mild 
Alexander proposed to the despots of Europe that they should make eom- 
mon cause together, and extirpate this revolutionary and dangerons ra- 
tion, the great source of all liberal ideas! Evidence of the correctness 
of the charge has not yet been brought forward, bat whilst we await the 
production of this, it is obvious to every unbiassed man of common sense 
that nothing can be more probable than the existence of such a desire. 
We are indebted to the Richmond Whig for calling attention to this 





very d-propos bit of historical information, which had escaped our notice. 
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Bat it is not too late to chronicle such an item, and to commend it to 
those gullible philo-Russians who are secretly but sarely the bugbears of 
St. Petersburg. 

We do not wish to-day to enter again upon the sympathy and the en- 
listment questions ; but we must be permitted, for the twentieth time, to 
congratulate the Russian Minister at Washington on the quiet and suc- 
cessful manner in which his branch of the recruiting business is carried 


on, under the very nose of the Attorney General of the United States. | 


His master wants officers just as much as Great Britain wanted men ; but 
he finds it easier to fill his orders without molestation, than our friends 
did to fill theirs, a month or two since. We read yesterday somewhere in 
@ Dewspaper, just as if it had been an ordinary paragraph, that on such a 
day Mr. Stoeck! presented to a young Cadet from West Point his appoint- 
ment to a Lieutenancy in the Czar’s army. Probably the young gentle 
man paid his farewell respects to the President, who must have honestly 
wished him good luck. 


Dull Times at Washiagton. 

The House of Representatives is yet unorganized. Legislation is at a 
stand-still ; and, so far as we can see, the news of the week from the Capi- 
tal is limited to the rumours thence forwarded by the despairing corres- 
pondents of newspapers. Despairing we call them, because they are cut 
off from their legitimate business of reporting, and are consequently 
driven back upon ever-shifting gossip. Ia reference to @!l this delay 
io the election of a Speaker, we deem it right to remind our Colonial 
readers that there is something more than the ordinary duty of a presid 
ing officer here involved: the Speaker nominates the various Committees 
of the House. Hence the importance attached to this party struggle, 
which might etherwise be as unintelligible as it appears to be intermina- 
ble. We may mention, besides, that the bad example has been copied in 
the N. Y. State Legislature at Albany, now in session. We read of bal- 
lots for Speakers, until, weary of the item, we wish that our Parlimen- 
tary rule were followed, and that a majority of voices present might set- 
tle these complicated issues. 

Within a day or two it has been confidently asserted, that last Satur- 
day’s steamer from this port carried out instractions to Mr. Buchanan in 
London to demand the recall of Mr. Crampton, and to intimate that, if not 
recalled, he would be diemiseed. Our Consuls also at this port, at Phila- 
delphia, and at Cincinnati, are to have their Exeqguaturs revoked. A 
similar assertion bas been made twenty times within the last six weeks ; 
we exprees neither belief in it nor disbelief. 








The Great Snow Storm. 

It were altogether useless to dwell upon the potent and prominent 
event of the week—the snow storm and the unusual severity of the 
weather. New York is abandoned to sleighing, and the mercury in the 
thermometers round about us has dipped down five or six degrees below 
sero. Of the derangement of travellers and mail-bags, every one has 
some story to tell ; but we did not expect to hear that the stoppage had | 

partially extended to ocean-traffic. But it has been, The mails by the 

Canard steamer Canada, expected here from Boston on Thursday even- 
ing, did not reach the city until last night. They were too late for our 
purposes, and the usual pickings must consequently lie over. 





St. George’s Society. 
At the Quarterly Mecting of the St. George’s Society of this city, held at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, on Thursday evening, the 10th inst., the following gentle- | 





men were elected to serve as officers, during the year that commences on the | 
ensuing 23rd of April: 

President, Joseph Fowler; First Vice-President, Henry 8. Eyre ; Second | 
Vice-President, Henry Owen ; Treasurer, Robert Bage ; Secretaries, Milford B. | 
Burnett and Johu C. Loch ; Stewards for the next Anniversary, Wm. M. Smith, 
J. Stanley Milford, Charles Cooper aid R. Bainbridge ; Physwrans, Drs. J. C. 
Beales, RK. Pennell and J. W. Bradshaw ; and for Brooklyn, Dr. Otto Rotton ; 
Chaplains, the Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks, and the Rey. Dr. Neviile. 


jausic. 


At the extremity of a picturesque suburb which looks down upon the city of 
Prague, there stands a house with a just title to celebrity. Nothing distin. 
guishes it from the neighbouring dwellings, and its exterior is most unpre- 
tending ; but te artists who visit Prague never fail to go and see it, for in this 
little house, inhabited in 1787 by the pianist Dusseek, Mozart composed his 
Don Giovanni. 

This immortal opera was first represented at Prague, at the close of the ou- 
umn of 1787, and may be considered as unique in the history of art and of the 
buman mivd. In order to understand its immense power and influence, it 
would be necessary to examine here the state cf the art of music before the 
eoming of Mozart. We should have to show how he profited by the discove- 

“ries and the experiments already made by the Neapolitan masters ; how he 
was inspired by the works of Marcello and Haendel, who were the first to suc- 
“eeed in painting the extatic emotionsof the soul by means of rhythm and power 
~ of sounds ; and finally, how he learnt from Gluck the art of interpreting through 
vocal and instrumental combinations the pathetic cry of passion. But alas! 
all this could only be faithfully set forth in a complete life of the author of Ido- 
“—mineo and Don Giovanni. We should be obliged to watch his wondrous child- 
hood, to follow him in his many voyages, to marvel once more at his prodigies 
of memory, and to join in the astonishment he excited in the greatest musi- 
cians of bis time, at an age when children are generally ignorant of the first 
elements of music. Nor would this be all; for by the cide of the artistic exist- 
ence must come the social and moral life. We should paint that happy home, 
presided over by an honourable and high-minded musician, always proud of his 
‘gon and daughter, and early imbued with a profound admiration for the genius 
of his darling little Wolfgang. We should examine the combined influence ex- 
~erted upon his heart by a lovely and devotedly pious mother, and over his 
artistic nature by a father who was himself an excellent violinist. Again, we 
must see if it was not to the excessive development of his artistic faculties 
that the young musician owed the frightful disturbance of his moral and phy- 
sical nature, which brought him to a premature grave. But this would afford 
material for a voluminous book, while a rapid sketch is all that is allowed us 
_by the time and space which a short newspaper article affords. 
Confined within these narrow limits, we shall content ourselves with merely 
remarking that Don Giovanni bears an indelible trace of the age in which it 
“was written; it is a sublime drama, wherein what is marvellous in the Christian 
“story is commingled and united with the philosophic spirit of modern times. 
Jowhen Mozart composed it, his heart was still bowed down with grief, caused 
“by the recent death of his father, and he was also afflicted by the death of his 
(dearest friend, the excellent Doctor Siegmand Barisani, the first physician of 
the hospital in Vienna. His heavily-burdened spirit must have relief, and he 
poured it forth in one of those soul-felt cries which ring and echo through all 








future ages. The poem of Lorenzo da Ponte was wonderfully adapted to serve 
the cenius of the musician. Its dramatic situations were varied, numerous, and 
original : above all there were to be found in it three exquisite types of female 
character,—Donna Aus, the noble and outraged patrician lady ; Donna E}- 
vira, the wife, ever loving and devoted although infamously betrayed; and Zer- 
“lina the youngjgirl, innocent and frank, and just arrived at that age when it is 
‘happiness enough to live and love. This libretto of the adventurous and plea- 
rsure-loving Lorenzo da Ponte, the witty friend of the brilliant Carlo Gozzi, de- 
‘lighted Mozart, and he wrote the music of it so rapidly that the overture is 
@aid to have cost him but one night’s labour. In Don Giovanni he en- 
larged the capacity and changed the form of the Italian Opera, by giving 
a new and noble development to the concerted pieces, still further ele- 
vated by a degree of science and of instrumental effect unknown before his 
time. He knew how to speak the pathetic language of the passions with far 
more force aud diversity of accent than Gluck had ever attained to. Conse- 
quently, in our own days and in spite of certain formulas which may be con- 
sidered superannuated, Mozart's master-piece still has power to delight us. If 
it had not preserved its essential beauties. why shoald the New York publio 





attend with such eagerness each representation of this immortal work? It is | 
because the author of Don Giovanni has alone been able to combine harmoni- | 
ously the genius of Germany with that of Italy, and to accompany the music of 
the voice with ineffable symphonies which, however, bever overpower it; itia 
because bis style combines the sweetness of the best Neapolitan masters with | 
the vigour of Gluck and Haendel, and finally it is because every interpreter of | 
an ideal love sings a never-dying song. 

The representation of Don Giovanni, then, has closed the season brilliantly at 
our Academy of Music. Long before 8 o'clock the hall was full and, for perhaps 
| the first time, two-thirds of the passages around the parquett2 were filled by 
eager and indefatigable young men who stood all tie evening—from admira- | 
tion doubtles®, of the pretty ladies who sat behind them. The execution of the 
opera seemed to satisfy the generality of the spectators, and we think it has 
hardly ever been better rendered in New York. Let us forget then our Euro- } 
pean reminiscences and try not to show ourselves more exacting than the crowd | 
Still, we confess that this is not an easy task. We will try not to hint that | 
Salviani makes us regret Salvi, while we will acknowledge that he sings tolera- 
bly Z mio tesoro intanto, that sweetest of all melodies that ever were 
written for a tenor voice. We will also pass Donna Anna in silence, though 
she disappointed us sadly ; nor will we ask Miss Hensler if she had taken the 
trouble to reflect at all on the character of Donna Elvira, that adorable creature 
who is sweet enough to inspire the most hardened old bachelor with thoughts 
of marriage. Miss Hensler is a débutante endowed with a very agreeable nice 
little voice, and we have always taken pleasure in encouraging her in every 
possible way ; we believe she lacks neither zeal nor good will, and we should 
like to be able to praise her invariably, but to speak frankly, she has not the 
power necessary for a proper interpretation of Mozart. Mme. Nantier Didiée 
was very much spplauded, not, we suppose, because she showed extraordinary 
feebleness in the tirst act, or because she spoilt the favourite air of Batti, Batt, 
o bel masetto, which passed unnoticed ;—but because she sang the delicious 
aria of Vedrai carino with much sweetness, Every one wished to hear it 
twice, and she repeated it amidst the most enthusiastic applause. After this 
it would, of course, be very ungrateful in us to say that Mme. Nantier Didiée 
made us long for Bosio. As for Rovere and Morelli, nothing but praise is due 
to them for the manner in which they rendered their long and difficult parts. 
Their voices certainly leave us something to desire, but we are delighted to say 
that they drew from them ali the power possible, and, as comedians, showed 
themselves worthy of the work they had undertaken to interpret. Rovere, es- 
pecially, kept the audience in good humour, and we thiak they hardly ap- 
plauded sufficiently the easy and attractive way in which he rendered the witty 
song of Madamind. On the whole, and notwithstanding the imperfections 
which justice and truth have obliged us to notice, the representation of Don 
Giovanni interested us exceedingly, and caused us to regret that we could not 
hear this great opera several times. In giving it but once, and then at the 
closing representation, the director of the Acalemy of Music has copied those 
skilful coquettes, who disappear suddenly after having dazzled and charmed 
you ; being certain to augment your passion by the torments inflicted by a 
short absence of a few weeks. GAMMA. 


——- wm -- + 
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Wherever the stage needs the light of a gay, keenwitted, spirited lady's eyes | 


the grace of a finished manner, the vivacity of au expressive voice, Miss Keene 
herself usurps the boards and need fear no rival near the throne, on her own 
boards or any where else in the Metropolis. 


In her own range of parts she 
asserts an excellence as individual and ungnestionable as that which enables 


Mr. Burton to earry off the dullest of plays, and to attract the most reluctant of 


auditors. Nor does she lack the quality of pathos, a quality essential to the 
continued success of any actress, for we weary of an unvaried monotony of 
sunshine on the stage, almost as soon as in life itself. And in the drama of 
Dreams of Delusion, improbable as are its incidents, Miss Keene moved just emo- 


| tion enongh to make the cheerful re-action of the closing scene very delightful. 


Her Pauline in the Lady of Lyons, everybody remembers as the most really 
interesting presentation of that excessively sentimental réle which we have 
ever seeu in New York. Nor is it the best of Miss Keene's merits that she 
seems to have carefully guessed her own capacity, and never venture into re- 
gions too intense for her organization. 

Every lady on the stage, of course, must have a lover, and an audience who 
seck only agreeable illusious will never tolerate a lover who is not a bel homme, 
Masculine beauty plays a more important part in the unreal world of the stage, 
than in the world of genuine emotions, and Miss Keene has been fortunate in 
securing a handsome man in Mr. Jordan. Dark hair, dark eyes, a well-grown 
moustache, a well proportioned figure, here are already the leading requisites 
of a stage lover, requisites as indispensable as a rich voice to a popular 
preacher. It was by virtue of a rich voice, assisted by the play of a pair of un- 
exceptionably white hands, that the Reverend Robert Montgomery of “ Sa- 
tanic” notoriety and “ twenty-eight editions,” won a most moving fame in 
bis London pulpit. But after all, neither the voice and white hands in the one 
case, aor the handsome person in the other will achieve everything. 

The stage lover must have a capacity to feel, and a graceful,ability to ex- 
press, the suave and melting emotions essential to his part. Mr. Jordan cer- 
tainly does not lack the capacity to feel. He is not only a careful student in 
his profession, but he manifests an original sensibility which is the best mate- 
rial upon which careful study can be exercised. I think he must be considered 
a more simple and natural actor than his rival, Mr. Lester of Wallack’s. But 
Mr. Lester has a facility of feature and of gesture, a grace of expression which 
Mr. Jordan wants. Mr. Jordan’s acting verges too constantly towards the so- 
lemn and the slow. He needs to cultivate nobility and pliancy, both mental 
and physical, in order to fit himself completely for playing his part with suc- 
cess in the harmony of pleasant music, which the ‘“ Varieties” is intended to 
furnish. He must remember that he is a younger man than Mr. Bass, and that 
the intonations, the looks, the movements of warm-blooded youth, should make 
ap aconstant play of unexpected brilliancies. In one word, he needs a mea- 
sure of that abandon which is the best charm of Mr. Lester’s acting. 

Mr. Bass needs almost nothing that a “father and a friend should have.” 
His face, his manner, his voice, prepare us to hear from him constantly the 
most paternal sentiments, the most patriarchal reflections. From the moment 
he appears on the Stage we know that he will do all manner of venerable 
things—that he will solemnly coerce refractory daughters, enrich dutiful ne- 
phews, suffer with dignity all the pangs prepared for the superannuated, and 
exercise with impressiveness the benevolent functions of pardon, reproof and 
encouragement. His making up is always excellent, his conception of his réle 
always thorough, judicious, satisfactory. 

Nor is Mr. Dyott an indifferent actor. If a professional gentleman is needed, 
to give the advice, and prepare the elacidating arrangements which we always 
look for at the hands of the family lawyer and the family physician of the 
stage, Mr. Dyott is a man upon whom we may rely. He will do all those esti- 
mable things without the piquancy and the point of Mr. Placide, but he is 
never positively flat, which is by no means a negative merit in a man whose 
fanctions condemn him to utter such vast quantities of those moral platitudes 
in which the taste of modern audiences so resolutely insists. 

Higher, much higher in the scale of praise must we look for the phrases ap- 
propriate to the acting of Mr. Hall. Mr. Hall is the strongest male member of 
Miss Keene’s company. He is thoroughly at home in broad humour, and but 
for a tendency (which he seems, however, to be steadily subduing,) towards 
farcical extravagance, and the “ making of faces,” might be pronounced a 
comic actor of the first class. He has a great deal of that indefinable but inva- 
luable quality known as “ stage tact ; understands the strong points and the 
weak of his text ; feels the sense of the audienee just in time to slur over a bad 
joke and to insist upon a good one, and is altogether a tower of strength to the 
enterprise of the fair Miss Laura. 

Of the other actors whom she has engaged, I may have something to say 
hereafter,and ofthe actresses. None of whom, however, ({ may now hint in 
passing) threaten to eclipse the manageress. Miss Reynolds has more beauty 
thanexperience. And Miss Durand is both a handsome woman and an effect- 
ive singer. 

Here we have, certainly, all the materials necessary to carry on such a thea- 
tre as Miss Keene has projected, and when to these we add a capital ballad 
troupe well directed by M. Monplaisir, and a good orchestra, we c¢ rtainly 
ought to expect much enjoyment from the “ Vurieties” now iu the lull of the 





But in order to realize that expectation of ours, Miss Keene must bring her 
woman's wit and wile to bear a little more sharply upon the stage manage- 
ment. We must have better scenery, a more vigorous attention to truth of 
costume, and the elegance of decoration. 

The King of the Court and the Queen of the Market, a very trashy sort of 
vaudeville, produced by Miss Keene during the past week, was made endurable 


| by the dancing of Mde. Franck the agaceries of Miss Durand, the capital acting 


of Mr. Hall in the character of an old woman, the vivacity of Miss Keene—but 
the costamiag was preposterous in the last degree, and the “ Palace of Leuis 
XIV.” was the best joke in the piece. All this can be mended, ought to be 
mended, and therefore I hope, will be mended. I have staid so long at the 
Varieties that I shall hardly have time to go with my readers, to-day, to the 
down-town theatres. But we will visit them together in their turns. Letit 
suffice for us to know now that they are prospering—that Mr. Brougham’s jolly 
extravaganza still shakes New York into good humour—at Wallack’s, (at whieh 
theatre by the way, Mr. Walcot had a benefit this week which was less of a 
benefit than so admirable an actor deserved,) that “* King Charming” centi- 
nues to love, sing, suffer and triumph at the Broadway, and that Mr. Burton 
has made a hit with a new farce called the ‘“‘ New York Directory.” 
HAMILTON, 


ee 
Obituary. 
Tue Poet Rocers.—Our English journals by the Aragy briag us 
tidings of the death of Samuel Rogers, the oldest surviving representative 
of English literature and society in the last century, while he filled a con- 
spicuous place in the intellectual history of the present day. Mr. Rogers 
was io the ninety-sixih year of his age, having been boru in 1760. His 
poetical works, though few in number, are well koown to cultivated 
readers as models of elaborate and finished composition, abounding in 
passages of quiet beauty, and showing an exquisite refiaement of taste, 
but without pretensions to originality of thought or remarkable vigour 
of expression. His earliest production, published in 1787, was the “ Ode 
to Superstitition and other Poems.” This was succeeded in five years by 
the “ Pleasures of Memory,” which work formed the basis of bis reputa- 
tion as a poet, aud is atill read by the lovers of smooth and melodious 
versification. In 1798 be published his “ Epistle to a Friend and other 
Poems ;” in 1814, his “ Vision of Columbus” and “ Jacquiline ;” in 1819 
* Human Life ;”’ and in 1822, the first part of his “ Italy.” This last 
work was brought out in a style of costly magnificence—not less than ten 
thousand pounds, it is said, having been spent on its embellishments, 
The eminence of Mr. Rogers in the literary circles of Londou depended 
more on his accomplishments as a connoisseur and a critic than on hig 
merits as an author. His great wealth also enabled him to play the part 
of a Méczenas to perfection, His house was the centre of whatever was 
brilliant and fascinating among the literary celebrities of the age, but his 
chief delight was in extending his friendly aid to young and unknown 
authors, who were struggling with difficulties. “Many a man now living 
can remember that on a Saturday night be went to bed an unknown lad, 
thinking of the celebrated men of his time as a person thinks whe has 
only read about them, and on Sunday walked home from the hospitable 
house of Mr. Rogers, encouraged to persevere in bis task by the hearty 
good wishes and friendly sympathy of those who had here'ofore appeared 
to him atmost as inbabitants of another world.” Combined with this 
kindliness of disposition toward those who needed bis sympathy, was an 
opposite trait which, in some relations, must have made bim an object of 
iniense social aversion. Oa this point we quote from a London journal : 
“* He was, plainly speaking, at once a flatterer and a cynic. It was im- 
possible for those who knew him best to say, at any moment, whether 
he was in earnest or covert jest. Whether he ever was in earnest, there 
is no cort of evidence but his acts; and the consequence was that bie 
flattery went for nothing, except with novices, while his causticity bit as 
deep as he intended. He would begin with a series of outrageous com- 
plimeuts, in a measured style which forbade interrution; and if he was 
allowed to fiuish, would go away and boast how much he had made a 
victim swallow. He would accept a constant seat at a great man’s table, 
flatter his host to the top of his bent, and then, as is upou record, go away 
and say that the company there was got up by conscription—that there 
were two parties before whom everybody must appear, bis host and the 
police. Where it was safe Le would try his sarcasms on the victims them- 
selves. A multitude of his sayings are rankling in people’s memories 
which could not possibly have bad any other origin than the love of giving 
pain. Some were so atrocious as to suggest the idea that he had a sort of 
psycological curiosity to see how people could bear such infictions. Those 
who could bear them, and especially those who despised them, stood well 
with him. In that case, there was something more like reality in the 
tone of his subsequent intercourse than in ordiaary cases. The relation 
which this propensity of his bore to his position was direct. It placed him 
at great men’s tables, and kept him there, more than any other of his 
qualifications, His poetry aloue would not have done it. His love and 
kaowledge of art would not have done it; and much less bis wealth. 
His causticity was his pass key everywhere. Except the worship paid to 
the Railway King for his wealth, we kaow nothing in modera society so 
extraordipary aod humiliating as the deference paid to Rogers for his 
ill-nature. It became a sort of public apprebension, increasing with his 
years, till it ceased to be disgraceful in the eyes of the coteries, and the 
flatterer was flattered, and the backbiter was propitiated, almost without 
disguise or shame, on account of his bstter wit.’’ 

Mr. Rogers was extensively kaown as one ef the richest bankers of 
London. He was not proud of this distinction, however, and was relue- 
tant that it should be brought into notice. “ When, some years since, 
his bank was robbed to so enormous amount by the piliage of a safe that 
everybody supposed it must stop payment; and when it did not stop, 
and all his great friends testified their sympathy first, and then their 
joy, it was a eurious thing to observe the old poet's bearing, and to hear 
the remarks upon it. He was wonderfully reserved, and passed «ff the 
whole with a few quiet jokes, through which was plainly seen his morti- 
fication at being recognised as a banker, in a epbere where he hoped he 
was known as an associate of the great, and the first connoisscur in Eng- 
land.” His tenacity of life was wonderful. A few years since he was 
run over by a cab and received injuries which every one supposed must 
prove fatal to a person of his advanced years. But he soon recovered 
from the shock and resumed his accustomed place in society. His break- 
fasts, which gathered areund the genial board the most eminent literary 
men of all countries, were continued till within a recent periud. But of 
late their charm had passed away. The old man’s memory had failed, 
while his bitterness of spirit remained. Death brought a welcome relief 
to this unseemly spectacle. The grave has now placed its seal on what- 
ever was generous and kindly in his nature ; let it also consign his frail- 
ties to swift oblivion —™. Y. Tribune. 

What is here said about the great wealth of Rogers is, we incline to 
think, a mistake. We recollect at the time when his banking-house was 
robbed, it was ramoured that the story was deliberately set afloat, im 
order to account for embarrassments then thought to b2 impending. 
Rogers, on the whole, seems to us more interesting in connection with 
the vast numbers of men and women of eminence, with whom he habita- 
ally associated, than as regards his personal character or endowments. 


Canapian Mitit1a.—From along list of orders and appointments lately 
issued, we select the more prominent, as follows : 


His Excellency the Governor-General and Commander-in Chief is 
leased to authorize the fermation of the following Active or Volunteer 
ilitia Force, viz: Military District Number Three, Upper Canada. 
—One Volunteer Militia Rifle Company, at Kingston, to be styled the 
2ad Volunteer Militia Rifle Company of Kingston. The number of Pri- 
vates to be sixty-three. To be Captain: C.W.DeL’Armitage. District 
Number Five.-—Two Troops of Volunteer Militia Cavalry, ut Toronto, 
to be styled the 1st and 2ad Troop of Volunteer Militia Cavalry of the 
County of York, with their Head Quarters at Toronto. Lient.Col. Deni- 
son, of the York Light Dragoons, to command these two troops.—One 
Volunteer Militia Rifle Company, at Barrie, to be styled the Volunteer 
Militia Rifle Company of Barrie. The number of Privates to be fifty- 
three, To be Captain: W. Smith Durie, Esq., late Lieut. in the 83d 
Regt. District Number Seven. —Two Volunteer Militia Rifle Companies, 
at Hamilton, to be styled the Ist and 2d Volunteer Militia Rifle Compa- 
pies of Hamilton, The number of Privates in each to be sixty-three. 
First Company.—To be Captain : Thomas Gray, E-q. Second Compa- 
ny— To be Captain: W. R, Macdonald, E-q. Military Districi Number 
One, Lower Canada.—Lieut. Col. J. C, Belleau, 3ed Battalion, Gaspe, to 
be Colonel, and to command the Militia in Number One Military District. 
District Number Eight—Lieut.Col. W. Berezy, 3rd Battalion, Ber- 
thier, to be Colonel, and to command the Militia ian Number Eight Mili- 
tary District. Military District Number Eight, Upper Canada—Fifth 
Battalion, Norfolk.—To be Lieut.-Col.: Capt. A. Vance, from the 4th 
Battalion, Norfolk. Fifth Battalion, Eigin.—To be Lieut.Col.: Major 





Opera season. 


G. Munro, late of the &th Battalion, Middlesex. 
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New Dooks. 


Meister Karw’s Sxerca-Boox. By Charles G. Leland. Philadel- | 
phia. Parry & MeMillan.—The reproduction of a series of lively con- 
tributions to the Knickerbocker Magazine, wherein—with a certaln 
amount of quaintness, scholarship, and humour—the author ponents Bis | 
experiences of life and travel. The larger portion, we are told, was writ- 
ten in the golden prime of his youth; and this indeed might have been 
sarmised, from its tone of saucy joyaunce. Its chief recommendation 
however, in our eyes, is the curious research into antiquated book-lore, | 
that is observable on its every page. What a library, or what a memory, | 
Mr. Leland must have !—Were we called upon, though, to make a plea- 
sant extract from the volume, we should pass by the nineteen-twentieths 


——_—— 
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| aware of all the circumstances of the case by one of the committing ma- 
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putation, the city of Dublin was frightened from its propriety by the an- 
nouncement that Gleadowe’s bank bad been plundered of a large sum in 
gold, by the chief cashier, to whom its charge had been intrusted. The | 
alleged culprit was instantly taken into custody, brought before the sit- | 
ting magistrate, interrogated, and the proofs of his guilt being held mani- 
fest, committed to Newgate. The whole process was terminated by 
eleven o'clock, A, M. . 

Before the prisoner had reached his destination, Costelloe was made 


| 


' 
gistrate’s clerks, whom he kept constantly in pay. This man had hardly 
left Costelloe’s house after acquitting himself of this duty, whea the | 
Counsellor received a letter inviting him to repair forthwith to Newgate 
o see a Mr. , just brought in, who desired his advice. . 

Costelloe proceeded at once to Newgate, for such a course was not then | 
interdicted to practitioners by private resolutions of the bar; but even | 
had it been, he was not a man to be turned from his purpose by any rule 
that interfered, however slightly, with the iadulgence of his own humour. 





| solicitor for the prosecution. 





of prose, and cull in preference from its tiny © Wreath of Ballads” the | He was there introduced to the cashier of Gleadowe’s, a man of serious, 
| sanctimonious mien, and of some fifty years of age. The usaal saluta- 

tions over, and the door carefully closed, Costelloe, with that wonderful 
| coup d'eil for which he was celebrated, saw at once the species of person 
| he had to deal with, and begged to be informed why his presence bad 
Vil give you, short and brief, | been requested, 


following droll ditty. 
LADIES BOOTS. 
* * + 
And just to put you on your guard, 


* a 


A small hotel experience, 


Which filled my heart with grief. ' cashier of Gleadowe’s bank, and that it is said a large deficit has been 


Last summer at the Clarendon, | 
I stopped a week or more, 

And marked two ‘“ booties’ every morn, 
Before my neighbour's door ; } 

Two boots with patent-leather tips— 
Two boots which seemed to say, 

* An angel trots around in us :”’ 
They stole my heart away. 

I saw the servant take em off, 
With those of common brutes ; 

His soul was all on sixpences, 
But mine was in the boots. 

And often in my mighty dreams 
They swept before my face, . | 

A lady growing out of them, 
As flowers grow from a Vase. 

But ah! one morn I saw a sight 
Which struck me like a stone— 
Some other name was on the book : 

Those boots were not alone! 
A great tall pair of other boots 
ere standing by their side, 
And off they waiked that afternoon, 
And with them walked—a bride ! 
Enough, enough—my song is sungf; | 
Love’s tree bears bitter fruits : 
Beware of beauty, friend of mine! 
But oh !—beware of boots! 





| 
| 
| 


Tlarrer’s Cuassicat Lirrary.— Harpers. New York.--Half a dozen na gappul.* 


volumes of this valuable series are before us, and each one of them might | 
be the text foran essay. But they invite at least a passing notice, which, 

if brief, shall be hearty in commendation, Let the new educational | 
school, and the old, discuss at their leisure the comparative worth of the | 
dead languages ; the ignorant alone will underrata the models of style, 

bequeathed to us by the old Greeks and Romans, of whom modern con- 

ceit is wont to speak with, at best, a sort of patronising condescension. 

How is it with them, even in this translated form—which, by the way, is 

for the most part so strictly literal as to deprive the Eaglish reader 

of much of the finer spirit and grace of the originals? What of Hero- | 
dotus, for instance, who stands, and has stood for all time, the great pat- | 
tern for historians, unrivalled in charming simplicity of narrative, rigid 

adherence to truth, and comprehensive views of men and events? Or! 
Thucydides, a master of description, especially when the dramatic inci- 

dents of war are to be enacted on his stirring page? Is not Xenophon’s 
Anabas!s of the Expedition of Cyrus curious and profouudly interesting, 
as purporting to be a picture drawn by an eye-witness, of one of the 
most remarkable military movements of antiquity? Is there not many a 
profound thought to be gathered from the same author’s Memorabilia of 
Socrates ?--the breed of such philosophers as he becomes more and more 
eearce as Time advances. 

We must confess that a bald prose version of the sublime Tragedies of 
Sophocles can only be banded over to school-boys, needing what in our 
young days were called “cribs,” the use of which wasstrictly forbidden, so 
that the road to knowledge might be made hard to travel! On the con- 
trary, Cesar’s Commentaries may be read by all of us, as notes hurriedly 
taken by the greatest man of his day, for the purposes of some future 
historian, but which were themselves found to be so perfect, that no sub- 
sequent Roman writer would attempt to touch them.—A volume of Cicero 
eomes last on our list. Here we have the great Latin orator—not con- 
fronting Cataline, or overwhelming Verres with invective—but discour- 
sing wisely and loveingly on man’s moral duties, in ‘ the Offices ;”’ upon 
the value and relations of friendship, in the “ Dialogues ;’’ on the consola- 
tions of old age, in the ‘Cato Major,’ and on the ways of Virtue, in 
the “ Paradoxes.’ The English dress,in which Cicero appears, is less 
open to our objections above-mentioned, than some of the other ver- 
sions, and we may in conclusion ask the reader whether the oratorical fame 
of Cicero has not somewhat unjustly eclipsed his merit as a philosopher. 


Tus Works or Cuartes Lams. With a Life, &c., by Sir T. N.) 
Talfourd, .Vew York. Harpers.—Perhaps we should have followed | 
universal custom, and introduced this publication with some reference to 
the “ gentle Elia.” But we don’t so term him, and for this reason. Early 
in the century (so nearly as may be judged from an undated letter) Lamb | 
thus wrote to Coleridge, who had called him, in a poem addressed to him, | 
“my gentle-hearted Charles.” 


For God’s sake (I never was more scrious,) don’t make me ridiculous | 
any more by terming me gentle-hearted in print, or do it in better ver- | 
res. It did well enough five years ago when | came to see you, and was | 


moral coxcomb enough at the time you wrote the lines to feed upon such | 
epithets; but, besides that the meaning of gentle is equivocal at best, 
and almost always means poor-spirited, the very quality of gentleness is 
abhorrent to euch vile trampetings. My sentiment is long since vanished. 
I hope my virtues have doue sucking. I can scarce think but you meant 
it in joke. 1 hope you did, for I should be ashamed to think you could 
think to gratify me by such praise, fit only to bea cordial to some green- | 
sick sonneteer. 


But in omitting the well-worn epithet, we care not to substitute any | 
other. The position of Lamb, both as man and author, is pretty. well | 
established. In both respects it is fully set forth in these two ‘volumes. 
The latter of them contains his works complete. The former is filled 
with “ memorials” of all sorts—letters and reminiscences—and all that 
Talfourd’s love and honour for his friend could enable him to gather | 
together, and that his own able pen could arrange in presentable shape. 
If you know Charles Lamb, you will welcome this tribute to him; if 
you do not, we advise you by all means to cultivate his acquaintance. | 
Tus Irist Avroap axp at Home. Reminiscenses of an Emi- 
sant Milesian. New York. Apple tons.—The title-page bespeaks | 
your interest when you take up this volume, for Irishmen “at the Court 
and ‘a the Camp, with Souvenirs of the Brigade,” remind you how | 
extensively the sons of Erin have figured at various times in various parts , 
of modern Europe, and what an inexhaustible fund of anecdote—forensic | 
and social—they furnished at home, during the latter years of the past 
Century and the earlier years of the present. The anonymous author has | 
in a measure done justice to his material, for, if we could have wished a! 
more methodical arrangement and the absence of several Jong episodes, 
little or no-wise Hibernian, we may be thankful for a considerable amount 
of entertainment, and the telling of a few good things not over done in 
print. Here is one, though we have somewhere met it hitherto ; and it, 
might with advantage have been condensed. 
One morning, at the time when Costelloe was in the beight of hs re- 





| 


| 
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discovered in my accounts?” 


Costelloe ; “‘ but I have just been informed that his cashier bas appro- 
priated to himself one of his money-bags, in fact that the bank had beeo 
robbed by the rascal of a whole heap of gold.” 


have robbed the bank, you must have at least some of the money, and 
| can afford to pay me well for sav'ng your life. If you are innocent, 


“ You bave heard, probably, sir,” said the man,“ that I have been the 


“That you bad been a clerk of old Gleadowe, I was ignorant,” replied 


“Rascal! That is a harsh word, sir.” 

“ Not if applicable.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I shall not dispute terms, however painful to an honest con- 
scientious man to bear them. I am the party in question.” 

* And you done the trick ?”’ 

- Sir ! ” 

“ You sacked the swag ?’’ 

“T don’t understand you !” 

“ You’ve gotten the money?” 

“ Really, sir. I cannot comprehend you.” 

“You robbed the bank ?” 

“ Do you mean toinsult me? Irob the bank! I cheat my employer! 
I plander my benefactor, and preserve the fruits of it! No, sir, no; I 
have not a shilling in the world.” 

“ Then, by-——, you'll be hanged.” 

“* What can you mean ?” 

“ 1’tl make it as clear to you, as that those fetters are of iron. 


If you 


and consequently penniless, you will be weighed, as sure as was Cahir 


“* Weighed!” 

“In the City Justice scales. The case is spoked of everywhere, with 
this addition, that the proofs against you are irrefatable.”’ 

‘* Then there is no hope ?” 

“None, if you be what you say yourself—guiltless; for you cannot 
afford to retain me, who probably of ail the bar, could alone give you a 
chance.” 

* Overwhelmed and horrified, the hypocrite, after some hesitation ad- 
mitted that he was in a condition to remunerate the Counsellor for under- 
taking his defence. ‘‘ What is your fee, sir?’ he asked. 

“‘ Ten per cent. !”’ 

“Ten per cent.? Why that isa thousand pounds!” 

“So much the better for both of as,” 

After many futile attempts to beat down the Counseller’s demand, the 
prisoner acceded to it, and gave him an order upon his wife for the enor- 
mous sum of a thousand pounds, on an understanding, that if the Coun- 
sellor’s exertions should fail, he would return nine huudred and fifty 
pounds of it to—the widow ! 

Immediately upon receiving this draft, Costelloe left the prison, and 
without waiting to present it, proceeded to the Crown Office, situate in 
South Cope Street, on the site of the rear or court-yard of the present 


“ Sir, de you think that it was onder such an impression, and with such 
@ view that I gave my testimony ?” 

“ Certainly [ do.” 

_A murmur of disapprobation ran through the court at this insult to the 
witness. The counsel for the prosecution looked towards the Bench for 
protection. The Judge, however, did not interfere, nor did he reprove 
the warmth with which they exclaimed against the “ indecent insinua 
tion of Costelloe towards a witness whose testimony, from all that ap- 
peared, eould not be impugned ;” but his Lordship evidently looked with 





| interest to the development of Costelloe’s motive, knowieg well that he 


would not have committed an indecorum £0 gross without some power- 


| ful secret reasov. The witness himself, disappointed at the failare of the 
| counsel for the Crown to interest the Court in bis feelings, become red 


with iudignation, Of these circumstances Costelloe took no notice, but 
proceeded : & And 80 you swear, sir, that those identical pieces of gold 
in your hand this moment—Where are they?” he asked rudely of the 
They were again handed to the witness, 
and Costelloe resumed: “ And so you swear, sir, that those identical 


pieces of gold in your hand were in the prisoner’s keeping ’—now mind, 
you are on your oath!”’ 


“T do swear it.” 

‘Hand me those coins, sir,’ said Costelloe in a tone that expressed 
rage and fury. The witness complied, and handed them to the Counsel- 
lor, who looked upon them with dismay. The witness was triampbant. 
The prisoner trembled. The court was hushed. Costelloe sighed. 

“ You have sworn positively, sir,” said he; “and it will be well for 
you, iftruly. Here, sir, take your blood-money.” He stretched out his 
band, with a countenance ha!f-averted, as if with disgust; and, missing 
that of the witness, let fall the mass into the hat before him, by the 
sheerest accident in the world. “ I beg your pardon, sir, for my awkward- 
ness,” said Costelloe to the witness ; the only approach to civility he 
had as yet manifested towards him.. Then putting his hand into the hat, 
and taking up a single piece of money, the property of Mr. Gleadowe, 
was in the prisoner’s custody? Now, mind, sir—none of your assumed 
contempt.” z 

“T mean nothiog of the kind, sir.” 

“ Then why look it? Recollect that you are swearing away this poor 
man’s life. Do you still say, fellow, that this piece of money was in the 
keeping of the prisoner ?” 

he witness, brow-beaten and bullied, became once more irritated. He 
took the ducat into his hand, aud, scarcely deigning to glance at it, sald: 
“T swear it!” 

Pr a this also?” said Costelloe, taking up another, and presenting it 
to bim, 

“ And that also.” 

* And this?” 

“70” 

« 2 this, and this, and this?”’ to the number of tea. 

“ Yes,’ 

‘“‘ And this, and this, and this?”’ said the knave, producing from the 
hat, in succession, twenty other pieces of a similiar kind. 

The witness was horror-striken ; his hair stood on end. The counsel 
for the Crown looked biank ; the Judge faintly emiled. The case was 
abandoned, and the robber saved. 

The affair was quite simple, It will be recollected that immediately after 
his scrutiny of the ducats at the Crown Office, which enabled him to fix 
in his memory their dates and efligies Costelloe returned home ; and that, 
in the evening of that day, his confidential clerk sailed for Liverpool, the 
least observable of routes. On arriving there, the man went by 
mail to London, and thence by a Dutch packet to Rotterdam, where 
he bought up a score of ducats of the dates indicated by his master ; 
with what effect I have just shown. : 


A curious illustration of the aid rendered by Counsel ia the admin- 
istration of justice. The story, too, exhibits such lack of penetration on 
the part of the Counsel for the Crown, that it staggers belief. Ma se 


non é vero, e ben trovato. 
—_—_ os 


FREEDOM OF THE BRITISH PRESS. 
BY T. B. MACABLAY. 


Meanwhile, A.D. 1695, events which no preceding historian has conde- 





Commercial Buildings, which at that period resembled in its functions 
the head police-oflice of modern times. The sitting magistrate had risen; 
but the chief clerk was at his desk when Costelloe entered. ‘‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Johnson,” said he. The clerk returned the salute. *‘ Any- 
thing in my pay to-day, Mr. Johnson?” he asked with the most perfect 
nonchalance. 

“ What, Counsellor! 
dowe’s ?” 

“ Gleadowe’s? The bank? Not a word of it.” 

“Yes; the cashier, who was deemed the most trustworthy of men, has 
plundered the chest.” 

** Plundered the chest?” 

* Extracted from it ten thousand guineas in gold made up in rouleaux, 
and has substituted for them.as many farthings.” 

*“ And got clear off?” 

“No. Ile is safe in Newgate.” 

“ What a scoundrel !”’ 

“A consummate one: but he will suffer for it. The evidence against 
him is conclusive ; for part of the stolen property was found in a seeret 
drawer of his desk at home.” 

“Did you not say, that the money abstracted was in gold?” 

“ Yes ; but those pieces have been identified.” 

“How? One guinea is so like another!” 

“True ; but mark the finger of Providence! Along with the guineas 
the villain carried off ten foreign gold coins, Dutch ducats, which were 
also in the safe, and these have been sworn to by his deputy, and will 
hang him. See here.” 

The clerk opened his desk, and took from it a small box, committed 
to his custody for production at the trial of the accused, and pour- 
ed its contents in the hands of the apparently wondering Counsellor. 

Costelloe examined them piece by piece with the most intense interest; 
turned and re-turned them in his hand, and again regarded them with the 
concentrated attention of a Jew money-changer. ‘The scrutiny lasted so 
long that the c'erk manifested impatience. At length Costelloe re- 
stored them, observing : “* The fellow has undone himselt.”’ 

‘* What a fortunate oversight! was it not, Counsellor ?”’ 

“ Providential, as you just now properly remarked. Never was proof 
more clear.” 

After a few words farther on general subjects, the Counsellor left the 
office with a mind seemingly disengaged. ‘That evening his contidential 
clerk and secretary was seen to go on board a Liverpool packed, which 
lay at Sir John Rogerson’s Quay, and sailed half an hour afterwards, 

Some weeks later the prisoner was brought to trial at the Commission 
Court, Green Street ; and in the presence of as numerous an auditory as 
had ever been congregated init. As usual the counsel for the accused 
sat immediately before him. Oa one side of Costelloe was placed his 
clerk, with whom in the course of the proceedings he frequently con 
versed, and whose hat was on the table before him; on the other hand 
of Costelloe was the attorney of the prisoner. When called upon to plead, 
the unfortunate man at the bar, with much feeling and deep emotion, 
exclaimed : ‘* Not guilty.’’ With a solemn asseveration, he added that 
the rouleaux of coin (farthings) found in the safe were those which had 
existed there for years, and tormed part of “the rest,’ as he had been 
given to understand ; and he had received them from his predecescor at 
the value indicated by the ticket attached to each packet. Ie had never 
opened them. 

Costelloe cross-examined but only slightly the witnesses who deposed 
to the preliminary facts. At length came the turn of the deputy cashier, 
who swore that he had frequentiy seen in the chest the identical ten 
Dutch pieces of gold which the Counsellor had so curiously examined at 
the Crown Office, and which the witness now again identified. — 

At this testimony Costelloe looked serious, The examination in chief of 
the deputy cashier, being over, and no movement made by Costelloe, who 
seemed deeply absorbed in thought, the counsel for the Crown was led to 
believe that no cross-examination was intended, and accordingly told the 
witness that he might go down. r 

“Stop a moment, young man,” said the Couneellor, rising, and with 
an abstracted and vacant gaze; “stop a moment. I have @ question or 
two to ask you on bebalf of my unhappy client,” who now, teeling the 
peril in which his life was placed, began to weep bitterly. The witness 
reseated himself, and Costeiloe went on: * And +0, Sif, you accuse your 
friend of robbery ?”’ tig 

“ Tam sorry that my duty compels me to give criminatory evidence 
against him.” 

“No doubt—no dv ut. 


Have you not heard of the robbery at Glea- 


His conviction will gain you a step, eh?” 








* Cahir na gappud (‘ Charles the Horse ’’) was @ celebrated horse-stealer in 
his day, whose career was terminated by the application to bim of one of his 
professional implements—the halter. 


scended to mention, but which were of far greater importance than the 
achievements of William’s army or of Russell’s fleet, were taking place 
in London. A great experiment was making. A great revolution was 
in progress. Newspapers bad made their appearance. 

While the Licensing Act was in force there was no newspaper in Eng- 
land except in the London Guzette, which was edited by a clerk in the 
office of the Secretary of State, and which contained nothing but what 
the Secretary of State wished the nation to know. There were indeed 
many periodical papers; but none of those papers could be called a 
newspaper. Welwood, a zealous Whig, published a journal called the 
Observator ; but his Observator, like the Observator which Lestrange 
had formerly edited, contained, not the news, but merely dissertations on 
politics. A crazy bookseller, named John Dunton, published the 4the- 
nian Mercury: but the dthenian Mercury merely discussed questions 
of natural philosophy, of casaistry and of gallantry. A fellow of the 
Royal Society, named John Houghton, published what he called a Col- 
lection for the Improvement of Industry and Trade. But his Collection 
contained little more than the prices of stocks, explanations of the modes 
of doing business in the city, puffs of new projects, and advertisements of 
books, quack medicines, chocolate, spa water, civet cats, surgeons want- 
in, ships, valets wanting masters, and ladies wanting husbands. If ever 
he privted any political news, he transcribed it from the Gazette. The 
Gazette was so partial and so meagre a chronicle of events that, thongh 
it had no competitors, it had but a small circulation. Only eight thou- 
sand copies were printed, mach less than one to each parish in the king- 
dom. In truth a person who had studied the history of his own time only 
in the Gazette would have been ignorant of many events of the bighest 
importance. He would, for example, have known nothing about the 
court martial on Torrington, the Lancashire trials, the burning of the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s Pastoral Letter, or the impeachment of the Duke 
of Leeds. But the deficiencies of the Gazette were to a certain extent 
supplied in London by the eoffee-houses, and in the country by the news- 
letters. 

On the third of May, 1695, the law which had subjected the the press 
to a censorship expired. Within a fortnight, a staunch old Whig, named 
Harris, who had, in the days of the Exclusion Bill, attempted to set up a 
newspaper entitled Intelligence Domestic and Foreign, and who had 
been speedily forced to relinquish that design, announced that the Intfel- 
ligence Domestic and Foreign, suppressed fourteen years before by 
tyranny, would again appeat. Ten days after the first namber of the 
Intelligence Domestic and Foreign was printed the first nnmber of the 
English Courant, Then came the Packet Boat from Holland and 
Flanders, the Pegasus, the London Newsletter, the London Post, the 
Flying Post, the Old Postmaster, the Postboy, and the Postman. The 
history of the newspapers of England from that time to the present day 
is a most interesting and instructive part of the history of the country. 
At first they were small and meanlooking. Even the Postboy and the 
Postman, which seem to have been the best conducted and the most pros- 
perous, were wretchedly printed on scraps of dingy paper such as would 
pot now be thought good enough for street ballads. Only two nambers 
came out in a week; and a number contained little more matter than 
may be found in a single column of a daily paper of our time. What is 
now Called a leading article seldom appeared, except when there was a 
scarcity of intelligence, when the Dutch mails were detained by the west 
wind, when the Rapparees were quiet ia the Bog of Allen, when no stage 
coach had been stopped by highwaymen, when no novjuring congregation 
had been dispersed by constables, when no ambassador had made bis en- 
try with a long train of coaches and six, when no lord or poet had 
been buried in the Abbey, and when consequently it was difficult to fill 
up four scanty pages. Yet the leading articles, though inserted, as it 
should seem, only in the absence of more attractive matter, are by no 
means contemptibly written. 

It is a remark%ble fict that the infant newspapers were all on the side 
of King William and the Revolution. This fact may be partly explained 
by the circumstance that the editors were, at first,on their good beha- 
viour. It was by ho mean clear that their trade was not in itself illegal. 
The printing of newspapers was certainly not. prohibited by any statute. 
But, towards the close of the reign of Charles the Second, the jadges had 
pronounced that it was a misdemeanour at common law to publish political 
intelligence without the King’s license. It is true that the judges who 
laid down this doctrine were removeable at the royal pleasure and were 
eager on all occasions to exalt the royal prerogative. How the question, 
if it were again raised, would be decided by Holt and Treby was doubt- 
ful ; and the effect of the doubt was to make the ministers of the Crown 
indulgent and to make the journalistscautious, Oa neither side was there 
a wish to bring the question of right to issue. The government therefore 
connived at the publication of the newspapers ; and the conductors of the 
newspapers carefully abstained from publishing any thing that could pro- 
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voke oralarm the government. It is true that, in one of the earliest | of the Foreign Legion. He sought the friendship of the guardian of the 


numbers of one of the new journals, a paragraph appeared which seemed 


| royal goat by means of French milk, for so he tells us the English desig- 


intended to convey an insinuation that the Princess Anne did not sin- nated their Al en quatre. Guining at the same time the intimacy of the 


cues rejoice at the fall of Namur. But the printer made haste to atone 
for his 


| noble animal, he succeeded in poisoning it by means we shall refrain 


fault by the most submissive apologies. During a considerable | from describiog. The expedient was cruel in the highest degree. “ But,” 


time the unofficial gazettes, though much more garrulous and amusing | says the heartless criminal, “ may God pardon us on account of extenuat- 


than the official gazette, were scarcely less courtly. Whoever examines 
them will find that the King is always meationed with profound respect. 
About the debates and divisions of the two Houses a reverential si- | 
lence is preserved. There is much invective : but it isalmost all directed | 
against the Jacobites and the French. It seema certain that the govern- 
ment of William gained not a little by the substitution of these printed 
newspapers, composed under constant dread of the Attorney-General, for 
the old newsletters, which were written with unbounded license. 

The pamphleteers were under less restraint than the journalists: yet 
no person who has studied with attention the political controversies of 
that time can bave failed to perceive that the libels on William’s person 
and government were decidedly lees coarse and rancorous during the 
latter half of his reign than during the earlier half. And the reason 
evidently is that the press, which had been fettered during the earlier 
half of his reign, was tree during the latter half. While the censorship 
existed, no tract blaming, even in the most temperate and decoroas lan- 
guage, the conduct of any public department, was likely to be printed 
with the approbation of the licenser. To print such a tract without the 
approbation of the licenser was illegal. In general, therefore, the re- 
spectable and moderate opponents of the Court, not being able to publish 
io the manner prescribed by law, and not thinking it right or safe to pub 
lish in a manner prohibited by law, held their peace, and left the busi- 
ness of criticizing the administration to two classes of men, fanatical 
nonjurors who sincerely thought that the Prince of Orange was entitled 
to as little charity or courtesy as the Prince of Darkness, and Grab 
Street hacks, coarseminded, badhearted and foalmouthed. Thus there 
was ecarcely a single man of judgment, temper and integrity among the 
many who were in the habit of writing against the government. Indeed 
the habit of writing against the government had, of itself, an unfavour- 
able effect on the character. For whoever was in the babit of writing 
against the government was io the habit of breaking the law ; and the 
habit of breaking even an unreasonable law tends to make men altoge- 
ther lawless. However absurd a tariff may be, a smuggler is but too 
likely to be a knave and a ruffian. However oppressive a game law may 
be, the transition is but tuo easy from a poacher to a murderer. Aad so, 
though little indeed can be said in favour of the statutes which imposed 
restraints on literature, there was much risk that a man who was con- 
stantly violating those statutes would not be a man of high honour and 
rigid uprightness. An author who was determined to print, and could 
not obiain the sanction of the licenser, must employ the services of needy 
and desperate outcasts, who, hunted by the peace officers, and forced to 
assume every week new aliases and new disguises, hid their paper and 
their tynes in those dens of vice which are the pest and the shame of 
great capitals. Such wretches as these he must bribe to keep bis secret 
and to run the chance of having their backs flayed and their ears clipped 
in his stead. A man stooping to such companions and to such expedients 
could hardly retain unimpaired the delicacy of his sense of what was 
right and becoming. The emancipation of the press produced a great 
and salutary change. The best and wisest men in the ranks of the op- 
position now assumed an office which had hitherto been abandoned to 
the unprincipled or the hotheaded. Tracts against the government were 
written in a style not misbecoming statesmen and gentlemen ; and even 
the compositions of the lower and fiercer clase of malecontents become 
somewhat less brutal and less ribald than in days of the licensers. 

Some weak men had imagined that religion and morality stood in need 
of the protection of the licenser. The event signally proved that they 
were in error. In truth the censorship had scarcely put any restraint 
on licentiousness or profaneness. The Paradise Lost had narrowly es- 
caped mutilation: fur the Paradise Lost was the work of a man whose 

Olitics were hateful to the ruling powers. But Etherege’s She Would 
f She Could, Wycherley’s Country Wife, Dryden’s Translations from the 
Fourth Book of Lucretius, obtained the Imprimatur without difficulty : 
for Dryden, Etherege and Wycherley were courtiers. From the day on 
which the emancipation of our literatare was accomplished, the purifica- 
tion of our literature began. That purification was effected, not by the 
intervention of senates or magistrates, but by the opinion of the great 
body of educated Englishmen, before whom good and evil were set, and 
who were left free to make their choice. During a hundred and sixty 
years the liberty of our press has been constantly becoming more and 
more entire; and during those hundred and sixty years the restraint 
imposed on writers by the general feeling of readers has been constantly 
becoming more aud more strict. At length evea that class of works in 
which it was formerly thought that a voluptuous imagination was privi- 
leged to disport itselt, love songs, comedies, novels, have become more 
decorous than the sermons of the seventeenth century. At this day 
foreigners, who dare not print a word reflecting on the government under 
which they live, are at a loss to understand how it happens that the freest 
press in Europe is the most pradish.—History of England, Vol. IV., 
just published by Messrs. Harper. 





THE PET GOAT OF THE TWENTY-THIRD FUSILIERS. 


Some of our Canadian readers will be interested in the following 
obituary notice of an old acquaintance of theirs. We cannot vouch for 
its truth ; but we found it in a London review of an amusing French 
book, recently published under the titlke—‘‘ Souvenirs d’ua Zouave de- 
* want Sébastopol.”’ 

Some English officers bad with them high bred dogs—“ splendid dogs,” 
our Zouave calls them, in a parenthesis. Unfortunately for these fine 
but “stupid animals,” it was discovered that their skins were admirably 
adapted to replace the dilapidated skins of the drums. The drumsticks 
rebounded upon them magically, as if beating on elastic and sonorous 
marble. This explains the disappearance of several of the before-men- 
tioned quadrupeds, which the Boglish generale bad publicly cried 
throughout the camp by beat of the dram. General Catkart (?) offered 
ten pounds sterling to whosoever would bring back his greyhound, 
missing ten days past. 

“Tf [ had heard of the two hundred and fifty frances reward,” said the 
tambour du régiment to our friend the Zouave, “I would have soon 
found tbe ekin of a dog to take to the lord, and would have returned it 
with a rat tat-too upon that of the missing pet.” 

These revelations are bad enough, but nothing to compare with what 
follows: _ 

The most interesting member of the whole Anglo-French menagerie was not 
a dog, it was a great old goat presented by her most gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria to the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. ‘ 

When we left the camp of Bulair to reach Bulgaria by land, I saw this vene- 
rable goat make twenty-one days’ journey without the least apparent fatigue. 
Always about twenty paces in advance of the regiment, he marched with a 
Seond, majestic air, as if, in his quality of representative of a crowned head, he 
wished to command the respect of all. 

The first embarked at Kalamita, he was the first to land at Old Fort (our 
Zouave preserves the English designation of the place); he was noticed in the 
order of the day of the English fer his gallantry at Alma, where he sustained 
without flinching the reiterated charges of a Russian division, at the head of 
the Royal Fusiliers; and, according to the Morning Advertiser, a London 
gewsptper, Lord Raglan asked for him from the Minister of War, Lord Pan- 
mure, or rather Lord Pain-dur, as we called him when chafling the English, 
the medal of Alma. ; P 

Whilst our allies, in the worst days of winter, had neither huts, nor tents,. 
nor shelter of any kind to protect them from wind, rain, cold, and snow, the 
royal goat had a comfortable house, where he slept upon & warm bed%f golden 
straw, drank warm melted snow, and supped off the best English hay. 

The noble animal fattened, but the sentry at the gate of his stable got thin. 


ing circumstances. The goat was Eoglish—and it was socold !” 


he Welshmen were then allowed to bury their regimental pet, in or- | 


der that suspicions of foul play should not be awakened, and the animal 
was dug up the same night, and bis skin was transformed into a magnifi- 
cent white paletot ! 

_ In the camp the legionary wore this valuable covering with the hair 
inside, but once on board the Lady Jocelyn, on his way to Constantino- 
ple, he turned the fur outside, and allowed the seabreeze to play in its 
fine, long, white, silky hair. One day, a major of the 23rd Royal Fusi- 
liers came up to the soldier, and looked attentively at the paletot : 

** Very fine ! very fine !” he ejaculated. 

“‘ Smoked,” thought I to myself (the legionary is relating bis own story ;) 
“Tam smoked! He recognizes the fur!’ But resolved upon lying to all ex- 
tremities, | merely replied, as I continued my walk, ‘ Yes, milord.”’ 

* Aho! beautiful vestment !”’ 

“ Yes, milerd.” 

And I kept on moving, but he continued to follow me, saying : 

“ Tt is just like 4a couverturede John Bouc du régiment @ mot.” 

“ Yes, milord.” n 

“ Ah! the-thing is beginning to spoil ; how shall I get out of it?” thought I 
to myself. 

“ Vous vouloir vendre & moi (it is a pity to spoil the major’s French) le 
vestment vingt livres sterling ?” 

“ Yes, milord,” I answered, almost without thinking what I said. 

But when I saw him take a portfolio from his pocket, open it, and select a 
aper, upon which were inscribed in large letters the magic words “ Twenty 
ounds!”’ all my presence of mind returned to me. I saw that the major really 

did not detect my victim, but that, interested by the likeness to his old pet, he 
- to purchase the reminiscence of her gracious majesty Queen Victoria’s 

Spring had returned, and I was now much less in dread of cold than of want 
of funds, 80 IT obeyed the decrees of Providence, which thus ordained that the 
relics of the white goat should return into the hands of its first masters. 


_- > 


ONE EYE, OR BOTH, IN SHOOTING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FIELD. 


Sir,—The subject of aiming with two eyes bas been mooted of late in 
your paper. It is no doubt true that some good sportsmen never shut 
one eye in taking aim. I consider myself a very fair shot, for an amateur, 
and invariably have both eyes opea—a habit I contracted following the 
example of a celebrated Italian gamekeeper, with whom I have often 
been out snipe shooting in Tuscany. It would be the greatest chance for 
this man to mies his bird, whether in the open field or in the most trou- 
blesome thicket ; and one day, about eight or nine years ago, for a wa- 
ger with a German officer, he repeatedly shot specified walaouts off a tree, 
at long distances, his gun beicg loaded with bullet, aud gazing at his ob- 
ject with both eyes open as usual. 

It is a strange fact, directly bearing on this subject, that in using the 
microscope I never shut the eye which is free, and, what is more remark- 
able, I generally perceive nothing but the object in the field ef my instru- 
ment. This is an experiment I bave repeatedly tried—indeed, one which 
I have daily means of observing. 

The following is the explanation which suggests itself to me as appli- 
cable to the above facts. We must not imagiae that because both eyes are 
open, both are necessarily in action. It is not the image as it is depicted 
on our retina (the expansion of the nerve of the eye which receives im- 
pressions) that is accurately appreciated by our mind ; but by education, 
tne attention fixed on one object, we osly perceive what we intend to 
look at. Thus, when a man aims with both eyes open, if he is a steady 
shot and fixes his marks, looking “straight along the barrel of a gun at 
an object at twenty yards,” it would be mathematically impossible for 
him to hit if, like two machines, both organs of vision acted simultane- 
ously. His judgment ia reality corrects this, and if he believes he takes 
no time to judge of the matter at all, it is by constant habit that he does, 
what any one will succeed in, by perseverance and study. I believe, 
however, that in many instances of aiming with two eyes, the direction 
and position of the bird or object is rapidly but correctly appreeiated ; 
the gun is then shouldered and fired, often wiih effect; but there is no 
attempt to look straight along the barrel. 

In speaking of the functions of organs this education must never be 
lost sight of. A clear exemplification of this is the sense of touch in 
blind men ; and if an organ is not used, its acuteness aud aptitude in the 
exercise of its functions are somewhat lost. Thus both my eyes are per- 
fect, and I can discern objects at a great distance. I know not which of 
the two is most in use in shooting, as I have had no means of ascertain- 
ing ; though, as I am not left-handed, it is to be presumed that it is my 
right one. In working at the microscope, it is impossible for me to study 
anything accurately with my right eye, and the left is necessarily in con- 
stant use- I say I do not know exactly which of my two eyes is in use 
when shooting. This may appear strange ; but my caution in asserting 
depends on haviog seen a man blind with the right eye shoot with great 
accuracy, though not left handed. The fact is, he would make an exag- 
gerated bend of the neck to get his eye in the proper line with the ob- 
ject and his gun. 

Facts, then, seem to prove that one eye may be open and comparatively 
useless whilst the other one isin action, the sensibility of the former ia 
an idle state becoming impaired. If by any chance the active one be 
injured, the idle one, being healthy and called oa to supply the place of 
the other, is adapted for all purposes by education and use. This is a 
fundamental fact long ago established. It is this working of the organs, 
in animale in general, subject to the will and under the guidance of a 
nervous system, that indicates the great difference between the elaborate 
mechanicle contrivances of man and the creative desizo of his Maker. 

I have thought the above reflections as somewhat satisfactory answers 
to your contributors, and it only remains for me to apologise fer their 
length. A Paysto_ogisr anp Loven or Spor. 





RAJAH BROOKE, 


The following letter may be considered as the result of the investiga- 
tion held at Singapore into the eonduct of Rajah Brooke in his proceed- 
ings against the native tribes of the Indian Archipelago :— 

* Foreiga-otfice, August 6. 

“ Sir,—Her Majesty’s Government have had under their consideration 
the reports made by the Commissioners appointed by the Government of 
Iudia to inquire into certain matters connected with the position of Sir 
James Brooke, Her Majesty’s Consul-General and Commissioner in 
Borneo, which were transmitted to this office in Mr. Seymour’s letter of 
April 10; and I have to request the Court of Directors may be moved 
to instruct the Governor-General of India to acquaint the Commissioners 
that Her Majesty’s Government approve their proceedings, and to con- 
vey to them the thanks of Her Majesty’s Government for the manner in 
which they have conducted this inquiry. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government learn with much satisfaetion from these 
reports that, as there can be no doubt of the piratical habits of the Se- 
rebas and Sakarran tribes, the charge which has been made against Sir 
James Brooke, of having wantonly and without cause attacked these 
tribes, has fallen completely to the ground. They also learn with satis- 
faction that the Cemmissioners were of opinion that Sir James Brooke 
had not traded in the produce of the territory under his control in any 
manner inoompatible wiih his duties as Consul General and Commis- 
sioner. 

‘‘Her Majesty’s Government consider that the Commissioners acted 





ner and thinner. 

Vanity of human things! One morning the goat was found asleep, under 
the manger still full of hay, and sleeping the sleep of eternity. 

The 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers were much affected by the death of their 
white-bearded pet. M.litary honours were conferred upon him when he was 
committed to the earth at the abattoir—that plain of sinister memory, where 
perished on the day of Inkermann the élite of the English cavalry! 

But what did the venerable goat die of? Cold? That was impossible, he 
was too luxuriously sheltered. Yo 

Of hunger? Why, he had more hay than he could consume—his rick, filled 
over evening, was still half full the morning of his decease. - ; 

Of sickuess? That could not be, for the veterinary surgeon, going his rounds 
the previous evening, had pulled his beard as he felicitated him upon his robust 


th. 
Of what then didhe die? Of apoplexy or by peison? No, not by any sud- 
den stroke of apoplexy, but by poison. Yes, by poison! And no one suspected 
’ the crime, for the motive remained for a long time unknown. 


We will spare our readers the details of this abominable transaction. 
They are given at exceeding length, are repulsive in their nature, and 
besides, may, with the bistory of the drums of English greyhound skins, 


be fairly eet down among the licensed b/agues of a Zouave. The chief 


performer in this imaginary tragedy is represented to have been a soldier 


rightly in declining to go into the charges brought by Mr. Wooda and 
Mr. Napier against Sir James Brooke ; and with respect to the charge 
brought against Sir James Brooke by the Eastern Archipelago Company, 
in their endeavours to procure a reduction of the dollar a-ton duty levied 
upon British veesels by the Sultaa of Borneo, as Sir James Brooke 
himeelf informed the Commissioners that be had given advice to the Sul- 
tan not to accede to the wishes of the company without a full settle- 
ment of all matters remaining ansettled between the Sultan and the 
eompany. Her Majesty’s Government concur in the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Devereux, ‘ that the fact alleged being thus acknowledged there 
did not appear to be prim facie any matter to inquire into;’ and un- 
der all the circumstauces of the case they are not disposed to question 
the decision come to by the Commissioners. 

“ Her Mosjesty’s Government agree with Mr. Devereux, that, without 
an exact kuowledge of the terms which have been fiaaily agreed upon 
between the Sultan of Borneo and Sir James Brooke, the actual position 
of Sir James Brooke at Sarawak cannot be determined. 

“The inquiry, which has ended in the complete exculpation of Sir 
James Brooke trom the charges made against him, bas, at the same time, 





ment of confidence and the increase of trade, and are euch as to deserve 
the approbation of Her Majesty’s Government. 

“As it may be presumed that the fact of the long pending inquiry 
which has taken place can hardly have failed to produce among native 
communities an impression unfavourable to Sir James Brooke, it is desi- 


taken to cause the result of the inquiry to be fully and extensively known. 
I have the honour to be, &c., : 
“The Right Hon. A. V. Smith, &e. 


i 


ADULTERATION OF FLour. — The Lincoln (England) papers contain 
reports of proceedings before the magistrates of that town against Mr. 
Jobin Johnson East, a miller there, for having on bis premises various ar- 
ticles for the adulteration of flour. There were two charges, An officer 
who went to the mill stated that he found on the premises 35 sacks of rice, 
between 4 cwt. and 5 cwt. of flour, and two bage of white powder, sup- 
posed to be plaster of Paris. Mr. East said to the officer at the time that 
plaster of Paris was not used in the mill. On the adjourned hearing of 
the case a surgeon said that he found three epecimens of flour mixed with 
sulphate of lime (plaster of Paris). A discharged servant of Mr. Bast 
said he had given the samples of the stuft in the mill to the police. A 
solicitor, who attended for the defendant, endeavoured to show that the 
powder was only used for starch. Mr. Bast was then introduced, and 
pleaded “Guilty” to both charges. The magistrates imposed a fine of 
£10 in each case, and £2 3s, 6d. costs, and {condemned the flour. The 
magistrates determined to have snother analysis of the flour. The result 
of the analysis by Dr. Letheby was eubmitted to the magistrates on Sat 
urday. He stated in bis letter to them that samples “1” and “ 2” were 
adulterated with barley flour, and that the ivdications of the presence of 
alum were vot sufficiently well marked to warrant a charge of fraud. 
Upoh the production of the letter from Dr, Letheby, the solicitor for Mr. 
East contended that, as the magistrates had condemned the flour on the 
ground that it contained sulphate of lime, they ought now to reverse 
their decision, as Dr. Letheby said that it did not contain that ingredient. 

Some further evidence was given, from which it appeared that flour 
containing ferra alba had been found at Mr. East’s mill. The magis- 
trates (Mr. Alderman Soow aud Mr. Nettleship), after bearing the addi- 
tiona! evidence, retired for a short time to deliberate. Mr. Snow then 
said that Dr. Letheby’s evidence certainly did stagger them ; but still he 
bad some doubt whetber Dr. Letheby’s investigation was carried on with 
any idea of any mineral being mixed with the flour. In reading his let- 
ter carefully over it appeared that Dr, Letheby’s examination had been 
more to detect the presence of vegetable matter rather than mineral. 
From the additional evidence it appeared that Mr. East bad been in the 
habit of making size four snd domestic flour on the same floor, eo that 
they were liable to be intermixed. It was admitted that the two flours 
must have been mixed for several feet, and that certainly was strong evi- 
dence that the magistrates should eonvict. The difference between the 
chymists as to the presence of terra alba in the flour might have oe- 
casioned by the way io which the flours were mixed; as described by the 
witnesses, for probably it would happen that one portion of the flour 
would not contain it and that another would. After carefully cousider- 
ing the whole of the evidence, they were determined to condemn the 
whole of the flour, and confirm the jadgment made in the first iustanee, 
The defendant’s solicitor said he should appeal against the cunviction. 


CLARENDON.”’ 





Opp TitLes or Books rw Former Times.—In 1686, a pamphlet was 
published in London, entitled “ A most Deleciable Sweet Perfumed Nose- 
gay for God's Saints to Smell at.” About the year 1649, there was pub- 
lished a work entitled “ A Pair of Bellows to Blow off the Dust cast upon 
Jobn Fry,” and anotber, called “ The Snoffers of Diviue Love.” Crom- 
well’s time was particularly famous for title pages. The author of a 
work on charity eutitles his book “ Hooks aad Eyes for Bclievers’ 
Breeches.” Another, who professed a wish to exalt poor human nature, 
ealls his labours “ High-heeled Shoes for Dwarts in Holiness.” And 
another, ‘* Crambs of Comfort for the Chickens of the Covenant.” A Qua- 
ker, whose outward man tbe powers that were thought proper to imprison, 
published “ A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, breathed out of a 
Hole in the Wall of an earthly Vesse!, known among Men by the name of 
Samuel Fish.”? About the same time there was also published, “ The 
Spiritual Mustard-pot, to make the Soni soeeze with Devotion ; Salwa- 
tion’s Vantage Ground, or a Louping Sand for Heavy Believers.’ An- 
other, “ A Shot aimed at the Devil’s Head-quarters through the Tube of 
the Cannon of the Covenant.” Thisis ao author who speaks plain lan- 
guage, which the most illiterate reprobate cannot fail to understand. 
Auother, “ A Reapiog-book well tempered, for the Stubbora Eirs of the 
coming Crop; or Biscuits baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully con- 
served for the Chickens of the Charch, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and 
the Sweet swallows of Salvation.” To another we have the following 
copious description of its contents : 

** Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sia, or the Seven Penitentia 
Psalms of the Princely Prophet David; whereunto are also added, Wil- 
liam Humias’s Handful of Honeysuckles, and Divers Godly and Pithy 
Ditties now newly augmented.” 


Sometruinc Like a VeteRaN.—Having during the last ten years heard 
the history of Mr. David Wilson—who formerly resided at Carrolton, Ky. 
—repeated frequently, and which seemed to me fabulous, or which at 
least taxed my credulity very much, and happeniag a few days ago to 
meet with Mr. Alexander Wilson of North Madison, with whom i’ve been 
acquainted for several years, I spoke to bis father, and be said what [ had 
heard was correct. He told me that be (Alexander) wae the 45.h ehild 
of David, and David was the father of 47 lawful children. He lived to the 
age of 107 years, and during his lifetime had five wives. By his firet 
wife he had eighteen children, A few years before he died he expressed 
a desire to remove to Jodiava, but was opposed by his filth and last 
wife, He however took a trip to find a new location to suit bim, and 
when he returned home he found that his wife had packed up some of the 
goods and chattels and returned to her friends in Kentucky. He went 
alter her and eudeavoured to persuade her to return to his house, but she 
would not go. In a short time however, she relented, and then wished 
to return to his house ; but he would have nothing to do with her—and 
so they remained separated till hisdeath. Very few of his children died 
in their infaacy or youth ; and there are now 35 cf them living, who are 
all men and women full grown. David Wilsoa was a man of pure good 
heal'h and robust physical constitution. At the age of 105 years he 
could mow an acre a day for a week at a time without evinciug much 
fatigue. He appeared to have notarib. The whole region of his breast 
was shielded by a plate of solid bone, and he could receive the most se- 
vere and powerful blows upon it without being hurt. He frequently, for 
the gratification of others, suflered them to strike him most violently in 
the breast without being made to feel in the least uncomfortable. Daring 
our border wars he was taken prisoner by the Indians, and they attempted 
to stab him in the breast, but found the solid bone impenetrable. He 
was one of the most remarkable men that ever lived ia America. His 
progeny was very numerous, aud he attained a green old age. At the 
age of 107 years, when he died, none of bis faculties of mind or body were 
materially impaired.—Letter from Madison, in Louisville Democrat. 





Brive a Porson.—M. Reynal, of the Veterinary school at A yort, France, 
communicated to the Imperial Academy of Medicine in May last, the re- 
sult of investigations upoa the poisonous properties acquired by brine, 
after a considerable length of time, in which pork or other meats had 
been salted or pickled. Although the nature of the poison is iuvolved in 
considerable obscurity, its existence is clearly demonstrated. The poi- 
sonous properties are acquired in two or three months after the prepara- 
tion of the brine, and its use then, mixed with food for any length of time, 
even although in small quantities, may produce death. A simple sola- 
tion of salt in water, after the same length of time, does not produce the 
same effect. The poison acts asa local irritant, exciting violeut intesti- 
nal congestion and inflammation ; it likewise increases the secretion of 
the skin and kidueys, and exerts a direct effect upon the nervous system, 
giving rise to trembling, loss of sensation, convulsions, &. Experiments 
were tried with it, ia the Veterinary school, upon horses, dogs, and pigs. 
As brine is sometimes used a second time for pickling, and for other pur- 
poses, these facts should be remembered.— Traveller. 





Accrpest aND Wonperron Expuraxce.—The Grand Rapids Enquirer 
states that on Wednesday last a serious accideat occurred ia the town of 
Paris, about six miles from that city. A young maa aged 18 years, son 
of Mr. Nicholas Carlton, was chopping down a tree, in company with 
| another young man. As the tree was falling, it struck another tree and 
| swerved from the position ia which it was expected to fall, sirikiag young 
Carlton, knocking him dowa, crushing his right arm to jelly, aud the butt 
| of the tree, a foot thick, resting oa his head, forcing the latier into the 
| ground. The skull was somewhat fractured, but, strange to tell, the 
| head was comparatively uninjured. The young man with him chopped 





brought to light abundant evidence of the beneficial reeuits of bis admin- | off the log, and endeavoured to roll it off Carltou’s bead, all the time 
istration of the affairs of Sarawak, which are exhibited by the establish- supposing the latter to be dead, but he could not move the log, and was 


rable that in order to remove such impression all fit means should be . 
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a mile and a half to obtain assistance. When the log was 
forted ents, it was ascertained that Carlton was alive. He rnc ~— 
ingly conveyed home. The following day his arm was amputated, an 

e is likely to recover. y 
° — J. W. Guass.—This well-known artist, deceased in this 

Tas ‘ di his father, an Eaglish- 
city on the 22ad ult., was bora ia Cadiz, where bis Rady 
man, was residing asa merchant. His mother was & Virginian Ad “d 
that the painter was both English and American. His early life was passe 

artly ia Bagland and partly in the United States, chiefly in query 

@ was connected with the Coast Sarvey under Captaia Talcot, at bl 
tification service nader Captain Cullum. His talent for art le : -" - 
being employed mostly in topographical drawing during this rahe hy of 
life. Tbe desire to be wholly an artist led him to weseee Se ove 
peioting in New York, where he was for ashort time a pupil wit oe ne 
ton, in 1845. An intimacy sprung up between master and Po a bey 
time, which continued uninterrupted until the death of a, He awh 

assion for eubjects in which horses could be introduced. St exw) on 
dents of border warfare, the fierce struggles of the Cromwelliaa re ion, 
and wild adventures of marauding soldiery, were the themes which ea- 
gaged his pencil ; and of euch passages he had made many slight 14 
sketches before he began seriously to paint. He sailed for Eogland in 
1847—where his mother and sisters then resided—and began, in London, 
a course of study which he purened for years with ardour and indomita- 
ble per-everance. His first compositions were sent to this country, and 
purcbased by the Art Union. The “ Fight for the Standard,” “ The War- 
rior at Rest,” “The Fordway,” “ The Royalist Captives,’ were among 

then exhibited. 

i lived and painted at first in Kensington, afterward taking a stu- 
dio in Newman-street, the renowned haunt of artists ; he joined the Clip- 
stone-street Life and Costume Academy ; formed acquaintance with Ten- 
niel, Armitage, Jenkins and others, and prepared himself seriously to 
appear before the British public. The first picture which attracted de- 

ded attention, a group of horsemen, was bought by Mr. Baury Hall on 
the opening-day of the British Institutioa in 1850. Mr. Hall being a di- 
rector of the Gallery, and a man of acknowledged taste, this paved the 
way for further success. The ‘ Free Companions’ followed, & rich and 
brilliant work, and it added to his reputation: he was noticed by the 
oritics, and began to be talked of asa prominent and rising man. 

“ Then came the eketch of the Duke of Wellington—obtained through 
Mr. Abbott Lawrence—and the picture composed from it, called the 
‘Last Retura from Daty,’ (for, before it was finished, the Dake died), 
was purchased by Mr. Farrar, an influential dealer, and a duplicate was 
made for an engraving, to be published by the Colnaghi. The success of 
this work brought him oraers from Lord Ellesmere and the Duchess of 
Sutherland, while, about the same time, Mr. Hope, of Deepdene, pur- 
chased his ‘Night March’ at the private view-day of the British Iastitu- 
tion. Thus noticed and encouraged by persons of refined taste and high 
social position, he was on the high road to fame and fortune. 

“Io November last he sailed for this country to renew his American 
associations, and to attend to some private affairs. A large c’rcle of ar- 
tists and men of taste and letters have vied with each other in extending 
friendebip and hospitality to him since his arrival—and his career seemed 
to promise a brightening future—when death suddenly put an end to all. 
His mind was original and vigoroue—his invention fertile—his coloring 
rich, and his power of general expression great. He infused vitality into 
sll he touched. As a man, he was greatly beloved. Enthusiasm, frank- 
ness, generosity, and warmth cf temper, combined with gentle breeding 
and a richly-stored mind, to make bim a delightful friend and companion. 
—WN. ¥. Crayon. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 266, 


White. Black. 
1. Q tks Kt ch. | Q tks Q (hest) * 
2 Keto Qich K to Q 2 (bess). 
3. R tks B ch. | K te Q. 


4. Ktcheckmates. 





* Should he take with either Rook he is mated in three moves—thus ; say 


‘ - er Q 4 ch.,” and mates with other 
Kt., and if with R at Kt 2. White plays “ B to Kt 4 ch.,” mating next move 


“R from K’s sq tks Q.” White replies ‘« Kt t. 


with Kt or R, as the case may be. 


To CORKESPONDRENTS.—We have to acknowledge with pleasure the valuable 
contributions received from D.J.and F. L. The latter is replied to as de- 
sired, by post.—J. R. Your solution to D. J.’s last is not the thing—look above. 


S. M. 


also, will now perceive. 


AMRRICAN Oness Magazine.—Mr. C. H. Stanley has the pleasure of in- 


» po discovery of a flaw in the same stratagem is a mare’s nest, as you, 


American question reveals some very curious examples of the trickery 
and mistakes of Statesmen in connexion with the history of this compli- 


BUNGLING DipLomacy.—The speech of Senator Gayton on the Central | PARMS FOR SALE IW CANADA.—A List may be procured by 


appiyi ‘0 
= em sen J. K. BUCHAKAN, Brantford, C. W. 





cated business. But, the mest curious and remarkable circumstance in 
relation to this vexed question is, that Mr. Clayton, with the whole his- 
tory of the Central American affair in his mind, and a perfect knowledge 
of the manner in which British Statesmen had outwitted the Spaniards in 
their negotiations, should himself have made a treaty with Eogland 
which is no sooner signed than it becomes a subject of dispute; and both 
nations are fenabled to put a contrary construction upon its meaning 
owing to the ambiguous terms in which it was written. If Mr. Clayton, 
when he negotiated the treaty with Sir Henry Bulwer, understood as 


it is the more wonderful that he should not bave been able to express it 
statement on both sides, of which each party meant, and by putting 


their meaning into such plain language that it could not admit of a 
double construction.—V. ¥. Daily Times. 





Tue Hero or rae Repax.—During the time the Coldstream Guards 
were at Quebec, Captain, now Major General Windham, in company with 
Col. Hope, went up to the woods near Lake Etchemin to bunt, in the 
month of March. In passing through Frampton they found old Louis, 
the Indian, encamped with his family, and took him with them. On ar- 
riving at the hunting-ground Louis was taken sick, and the officers had 
great difficulty in conveying him back to his cabin. Capt. Windham 
immediately set off twenty-four miles in a stormy night, and retarned the 
next day with a doctor—but too late. Poor Louis was dead! Capt. W. 
displayed more feeling on this simple occasion than many would have 
done.— What a contrast to the horrors of the 8th of September ! 
Exclusive of paying the doctor, the gallant Captain gave the poor In- 
dian’s wife what was to her a very handsome sum of money, also paying 
the expenses of old Louis’ funeral at St. Clair. The writer of this, with 
several others, can attest this instance of Capt. Windham’s humanity— 
Quebee Gazette. H. 


New Porato Marr ix Livexpoot.—Arrangements have been con- 
cluded for affording considerable accommodation to the dealers in and 
importers of this article, by the erection of large yards and sheds for this 
traffic, at Crown-street station of the London and North-western Railway 
—the traffic by that one line amounts to 40,000 tons annually, brought 
into the town of Liverpool. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPS, per U. 8. Steamer ATLANTIC, will 
elose at this Office on SATURDAY, the 19 b day of January, at 10}¢ o'clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


A™MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indelithle picture 
npon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time »«quired by Daguerreotypes. Kvamelied «ud 
Darability warranted, Photoyraphs in every style. 





sealed to resist the action of dampness. 
Coloured in Oi] and Water Colours, 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
T# E great perfeetion attained in the parification of Saleratus, places it high in demond amongst 

those consumers who prefer a pare and wholesome article. Its superiority over anythin 
yet in use is aeknowledge? by all t try it, and its morits only need to be known, wheree 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
tnat eommon Saleratus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children will not fail to use it. Medieal men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly eonsumed in bread, 
is very destrnetive te health. It deranges the stomach, secretes in the system, end is the cause 
of many afflictions that consnmers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIKT- 
ETI‘! SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, eontaining only the nece-sary qualities 
for raising, which is enfficieut to prodace 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from the barrel of four, than ean be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-earbomate of Soda for making short biscuit, and al! kinds of cake. Nene 
will dispute this ater trying it. 
Manufac: er y JAMES PYLE", 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
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IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
FOR THB COMING SEASON. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & Cv., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


, Ilnstrated in Forty Original Designs. By Frederick Overbeck. 
One Volame, folio, antique Meroceo. Price, $20 00. 


m4 “TI desig« lon lebraied fo pean been 
clearly what he wanted and laid claim to, as he professes to have done, | ,.\ hose gouros. to ious ce gbreiec for thelr exquisite beanty, and heving for some years 


avers, are now first given to the publie in their eomplete 


form. We look upon the present volume as q most rare aud precions eommentary on the Gos 


in his treaty. It is most mortifying and annoying to reflect how much . pp ght. y AT ee yinten! andthe” Sw of LT | 
trouble and expense might have been saved to both nations by a frank | What preacher can teach we humility or the majesty of duty more eloquently than the illustra- 


tions bere presented of Christ rebuking pride by setting @ ehild before His dixciples, and rabde- 
ing werloliness by calling Matthew from bis gold, to follow the Master untothe end? What ex- 


egesis, however learned or eloquent. can equal th i ‘ he heart 
the meaning of the Resurrection of iasares, and hye CY walaannee and Univers 


tract from Preface. 


and Uxnivary ?’—Ba- 
4 NEW EDITION oF 
THE REPUBLICAN COURT; Or, American Society tm the Days of Wasbingtoa. 


Twen'y-one Portraits of Distingnished Women. Ene-aved from the Original Pictures, by Wol- 


laston, Copley, Gainsborough, Smart, Trombul), Malbo other 
One volume, ito antique mor., $12; coloured plates, 318.” - dite 


The object of the work is 10 present to the readers, and to admirers of ertet Ro preoest Gam, 
the 


ictures and descriptions of the noted ladies who were 
Hons in -ociet present, and occupied conspicucus 


during Washington’s Administration. Aw port 

most part by London articts, are those of dirs Woohingion, hea nasam Mrs. med 
Samne! Adams, Mra. Jay, Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Harrison Gray (tis (the elder), Mrs. Theodore 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Carroll, Mrs. Lewis (grand-daughter of Mrs. Weshington), Madame Genet 


(atin SCENERY OF TIT? i NITED STATES. 1 

y . y 7} . Tiluetrated } orty Engrev- 
ings. ae ee views in every portion of the Uniled States, Priee, my 5 50 ee 
m ordeto, $10. 

** No more aceeptable volume can be selected, than one whieh will affor beholder a . 
view of the scenery of the United States. It contains drawings of all the cnpereanleiae of ay 
werest which attract the traveller’s notice.’’ 
THE EVE OF 8ST. AGNES. By Jobn Keats. Illostraied with Twenty Des! style 
of Gray’s Elegy, and the Deserted Vi lage. Price, in cloth, $1 £0; antique uae = = 
“This ¥ will be sought after, as one of the choice gifts of f.iencsbip at the coming sea- 
son. The ilusirations even surpass, in beauty, Gray's Klegy im the sume style.’ 

SABBATH LELLS. Chimed by the Poets. 


“ Sundays obeerve ! think when the bells do chime, 
*Tis Angels’ music.’’ 


With Coloureu I!lustrations, by Birket Foster. Price, in cloth, gilt, $375; antiqne mor., 
** This is the prettiest illostrated book which has come from the peneil of Birket Foster. 
poetry is seleeted from the works of the sacred writers of both England and America” 


DR. DORAN’S WOR 5S,—JUST PUBLISHED. 


T ABLE TRAITS—WITH SOMETHING ON THEM. By Dr. Doran, Auther of 
** Hapits and Men,” de., &e. 12mo., eloth. Priee $i 16. 
BILL OF FARE. 
The Legend of Amphiiryon—A Prologue. Table ©-xits of the last Century, 
Diet and Digestion, Wine and Water. 
Water. The Pirth of the Vine, and wha! has eome of it. 
Breakfast. The Making and Marring of Wine. 
Materials for Breakfes’ Imperis} Drinkers and Incidents in @ermany. 
Corn, Bread, &e. An Incident of Travel. 
Tea. A few odd Glasses of Wine. 
Coffee. The Tab'es of the Ancient ani Modern Bgyp- 
Chocolate. i 


tians. 
The Old Coffee Fouse, The Diet of Saints of Old. 
The Freneh Gafes, Poe Bridal and Bay quetof Ferques. 

The Ancient Cook and his Art. The support of Modern Baiais. 

The Modern Cook and his Science The Ossars at Tabie. 

€¢n and Ink Sketch ef Carome. Their Majesties at Meat. 

Dinner Traits English Kings at their Tabler. 

The Materials for Dining. Strange Benquets. 

A Light Dinner for Two. The Castellan Ven @ouey. 

Bances. Authors and their Dieieies. 

The Parasite. *The Liquor loving Laureates. 

Table Traits of Utopia and the Gelden Age. Supper, 

Table Traits of England in the Karly Times. 

Nearly every page eontains something amusing, and you may shut the book in the méddte 
and open it again after a twelvermonth’s interval without at al) eempromising its power of af- 
fording enjcymeat.—The Times, London. 

HABITS AND MEN ; with Remnants of Record Tovchin 





the Makersef Both. By Dr. Be- 


ran, Author of ** Table Traits,” &c. 12mo., cloth. Priee $1. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER.—(The Wives of the 
Vonr Georges) By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Habits and Men,” ce. 2 vols, 12mox cloth. 
Price $2. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, ¥. ¥. 











HE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Priee Reduced to $2. Indne*ments: 
T A volume of Vocal and Instruments! Music @ pages an week, 208 a year) end a charming 
Musieal Ine lligence: Mneical Liteiature: General Literature 


RICHARD 8. WILLI®#, 257 Broodway, New York. 


Portrait of Morart as title page. 
of the choleest quality. 





LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subseribers in the C1TY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada, 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUOR WILLMER, Agert, 
07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 


from 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpeo). 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 4% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTER* OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


trated 
ecribers and to the wholesaletrade. 

Volumes 24 and 26 contain highly descriptive Pictnres and Maps andeverythingofinterestre 
tating to the War, land and sea-fichts, battles and sieges. 

Volume 26 will cemmence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 

Foreign Newspapersdeliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrivalofthesteam 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 

Snubserlptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodical pnblishedin Great Britain, Ireland. 
she Continent of Kerope, Fast Indies, China, or auy part ofthe world. 

Books imported singly or in quantities. 

CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTB TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AITKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 
and New Orleans, from Norfolk. 


SOUTHERN MAIL LINE through to the above places by Railroad, reachin 
five days. Fareto Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Passace, $4 00. 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway 


cither pince, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 00 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 


delicate, free from all acidity, and strong] 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLABO. 
this Market. £10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dosen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH ALK, STILTON CHEESE, &e., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 


recommended for invalids. 


forming amateurs of Chess that, in compliance with the solicitations of a vast No.7 William Strect, New Yerk. 


number of acquaintances and others interested in that game, both in New Y 

and elsewhere, that it is his intention to resume the issue of the above Be 
eve on the same scale as that which he formerly edited during the year 
; his undertaking is ventured upon at his own sole risk. Mr. S. there- 
ore looks with confidence for the support of all such as would desire the per- 
- bie first 
tions received wntul further notice ; but the names of subscribers thankfully te. 


1548. 


Manent establishment of a Chess 


t eriedical in the United 8 . 
number will appear, probably, in = 


arch. Terms $3 per annum. 


seived. Address (by letter) to this Office. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the onl” .nthorized Agentsin the United Statesfor the Illus. 
London News, whichtbhey suppiy by single nwmbers to purchasers, to annualsnt- 


Complete seteand single vo- 


Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
eommodions Side whee] Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afiernoeon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive im Norfoik next day «nd connect next morning withthe GREAT 
New Orleans in 


After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond asusral, Fare to 


N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 


An exceedingly eboice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


A WORK OF GRBAT INTEREST. 
LS OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Leurence. 2 vole., 12mo. $250. 
‘* Therwork embraces an account of «!l those writers of Eng!and who have become in any- 
wise eminent for their historical productions. and Mathew, Ralexh, Clarendon, Hume 
avd Gibbon, together with a long list of minor writers, make up the series, and present a earefal 


review of the progress of bi armre.’? 
‘* The author shows a familiar acquaintance with bis subject ; exhibits large research, ard the 
various ch ters are sketched with the most gratifying impartiality.”’"—Boston Traveller. 





** & usefal addition to every library.’”’—J. F. merca 

* The least read in English history will r nize at s glance the rich material of interest 
which clusters around the pames in this work.’’— Portland Advertiser. 

‘These sketches heave becn drawn from the best s urces aud will be found beth interesting 
and instractive.’’—Portland Mirror. 

** Few biographical sketches come un‘er onr notice that combine so many attractions, 
ness, condensation felicitous introduction of contemporaneous persons anc events, justness of eri- 
ticism, &c,’’—N. Y, Albion. 

** In analysis of character, in criticism and in skiltu! arrar gement and grouping of t 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too mueh to say of the style, 
- } that it is pure, ani d aud vi NaN. ¥. Evening Post. 

Seribner’s New Works. 

LIFE OF 8. S. PRENTISS. Edited by bis B-other. 2 vols., 12mo. $2.50. 

MY FATHER'S HOUSE; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas. M. MeDonald, D.B, 
lvol., 12mo. $1 25. re oa 
meena FOR THE PEOPLE. Fy G, Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vel., 

mo. $1 £0. 

ae WOMAN IN RUSSIA. Bya lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 

12mo. $1 13. 
For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any per‘ et 


the United States, postage paid, by 
os CHAS, SCRYBNER, No. 145 Nasean Street, New York. 


. HARPER & BROTHERS. 


327 to 335 Pearl Street, (Franklin Square.) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
(From early Sheets, by an arrangement with the Anthor.) 


1.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Accession of James Il. Py Thomas Babi- 
ington Macaulay. With sa original Portrait of the Author. 


PRICES OF HARPER'S CHIFORM EDITIONS. 


A handsome Octavo Library Edition, printed on enperfire paper, Musl'n, $1 5) a volame. 

A popular Duodecimo Fdition, priated on fine paper, Muslin, 62g cents a volume. 

A cheap Octavo hdition; Paper Covers, 25 cents a volume. Four Volumes are now ready. 

II.—SQUIER’S CENTRAL AMBRICA, Notes on Central America particnlarly the States 
of Honduras and San Salvador ; their Geography, Topography, Climate, Popm'ation, Resources, 
Productions, &e, &c.. and the pr posed Luter ocesnic Railway. By ¥. «4. Squier, formerly 
Charge d’ Affaires of the United States to the Republics of Central America. With Original 
Maps and Iilustrations. Svo., Muslin, $2. 
. III.—WAIKNA,; Or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By Samuel A Bard. With a Map 

of the Mosquito Shors, and upward of Sixty Origine! Illustrations 12mo., Musiin, $1 25. 

IV.—NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA; Or, Interesting Anecdotes and Remarkable Conver- 
rations of the Emperor during the Five and a Half Years of his Captivity. Collected from the 
Memorials of Las (xsas, O'Meara, Montholon, Antommarchi and others. By Joha 8. ©. Abbott, 
With Ilinstrations. Svo , Muslin, $2 50. 

V.—MISS BUNKLEY’S Be 0K. The Testimony of an Escaped Novice from the Sisterhood 
of St. Joseph Kmmets¥urg, Maryland, the Mother-House of the Sisters of Chasity in the United 
States. By Josephine M. Bank} 12mo, moeslin, &1 00 











Method, without Cutting, or without causing the Slightest Pain. 

Mr. Levi, Surgeon Chiropodist, of No. 3 Conduit street, Re 
Bis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, patronized by the Royal Family an 
France, may be consulted from 10 o'clock in the morning untill 4 in the afiernoon, dail 
AVEN 

Copies of Testimontals. 
{From his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III., Emperor of france § 
Je certiie qne M. Levi enleve les cors avec une extreme habilete 





Tue Orper or Reprarrorists.—The patron saint of this order is St. 
Alphonsus Lignori, as the patron of the Jesuits is St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
In name and constitution the order is not unlike that of the Jesuits, the 
Jesuits being missionaries of education, the Redemptorists missionaries of 
repentance. But they are more ascetic than the Jesuits; they abstain 
—— from flesh meat and strong drinks, their only food being vegeta- 
7 9 bread, with an occasional indulgence in fish as a luxury on fes- 

ivaf' days. They are supported exclusively by the voluntary contribn- 


tions of the faithful ; but some of the i b 
derable fortunes to the order. anton ol pots, wiey Ue 


a ought to be, to reveal to 


them shortcomings, perhaps their crimes, 
local cler 


a very Datural reluctance « 


- Dn to make a ciean breast’”’ to them. 


] © presence o 
but parishes in genera} =i 


the order of Redemptorists, 


thame to confess his crimes 


They are an order of priests, whose mini- 
or, =e much needed in Ireland ; for, though every parish has its own 
se rn = people of each parish are too weil known to their own clergy 
00 familiar with them to be as ready as penitents are suppoeed to be, 


ence the Catholic gentry, wi i y 
f y, with rare exceptions, never went to con- 
ession at sea were daily in free and easy intercourse with their 
litical po. ey fat at the same table with them, attended the same po- 
8s with them, and entertained what must be admitted to be 
r to the é Here was 
remedy in th Practices of piety. In large towns there was a partial 
“4 tots arena or other order of regular priests, 
‘ A poor to support more than their local cler- 
ey. For this evil a = agp M pe perfect remedy has been provided in 
th Who are strangers everywhere, and to whom 
© greatest and the vilest oe can therefore kneel "down without | Cineinnat, Avg., 1853. 
makers that rabid ‘anatice ar 3 & member of this meek order of peace- | 


LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
{From his Grace the present Duke of Cleveland. | 
I eertify that Mr. Levi has completely cured my corns. 

CLEVELAND. 17 St. James’s Square, Londen. 

: {From the Most Noble the Marqnis of Landsdowne } 

Mr. N. Levi extracied a corn from me with perfect facility and success. 
LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Sqnare, London. 
{From Robert Ferguson, Eeq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain 


est pain. 
2 Queen street, May Fair, Landon, March 3, 1838. 
From Thos. Oliver Goldsmits, Keq., M.D., Coroner of Philade!phia—I do hereby certify that 
Dr. Levi has operated upon my danghter for a nail growing in the flesh, to her as well astomy 
Own satisfaction ; also, upon a corn on her foot, with immediate relief and withont the least pain, 
THOMAS OLIVER GULBPSMITIL, M.D, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1952. 158 Beach street, Kensington. 5B 
From John Lloyd Martin, Esq., M.D.—I do hereby celtity that Dr. Levi hes operated on my 
feet, and extracted therefrom several corns and eallosities without occasioning me the slightest 
pain or uneasiness, and I can, with the greatest pleasnre, recommend him as 4 most skilful Chi- 
ropocist. JOIN LLOYD MARTYN. M D., 
Baltimore, Dec. 4, 185°. North Charles street, 
From J. S. McFarlane, Fsq., M.D.—I heseby testify that Mr. Levi has exhibited great skill 
and tplent in the speedy removal of several corns of long standing, and » bunion and callosity, 
which have previously defied the exertions of several operators, and I recommend him to the 
public. J. S. McPARLAND, M.D. 
New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1853. Corner of Poyd:as and Cireus s\reets. 
From Henry 8S. Levert, W.D.—T have just bad a pain‘ul corn extracted by Dr. Levi, with 
much skill and without pain, ‘he operation was s mple, and I bel eve its effects wili be per- 
manent. HENRY 8S. LEVERT, M. D. 
Mobile, April 9, 18 3. 
From Thomas C. Batler, Jr., Kxq.—A member ef my family was operated upon in New Or- 
leans, in March last, in my presences, by Doctor Lavi, who removed a number of corns from two 
large bunions withont pain, which had been extremely painful for — ears, affecting the 
health very much. The relief has been entire trom exeruciatir g pain, an ‘ere is no return of 
suffering. To persons suffering irom like cause, I wonld recommend them to have them ree 
ved by Dr. Bovi, as an effectual cure. THOMAS C, BUTLER, Jr., 
Sixth street, opposite Medical College. 
From H, J. Fone, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr Levi, I beg leave to testify to his successful ski}! 


ROBT FERGUSON, M. D. 





ain. 
852. H. J. FELTUS, No. 4 } od row, 


s in havi tandi th 
tended crime of burning old Bink (were lately) persecuting for the pre- j in pe pate Sule ay a large bunion of long standing, wi‘ hout causing any 


put to vilest uses. 





) es which Protestants themselves dail 
i The object of thi i y| 
Greek Choreb, and an bumble, unpretending priest —-Vewry Bane ee oe uname RTE ATE, eR EER 


In @ddition to the above authenticated testimonials, mary thonsards more in bis porsession 
@ highest rank) can be seen by favoring him with a 
cali at his office 91 FLEVNTH STREET, between Sth and 6th Avenues, New Tork. 
N, B. NO PROFERSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON 


FFICACIOUS CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLOSITIES, 
Nails Growing into the Flesh, and every Disorder of the Feet, by # New and Peculiar 


t street, London, and No. 50 
Nobility of Great Britain and 


ort at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH 


Mr. Levi has mos: skillfully extracted two comms from my feet, without giving me the slight. | 


ey. 
VI —A CHIILD’S HISTORY of the United Staies. By John Bonner. 
lin. $10. (Uniform with * Dickens’ Child’s History of !ngland.’’) 
VII—LILY. A Novel. By the Antnor of * The Busy Moments of an Idle Woman.”’ 12mo, 
mnelin $1 
Vill.—M®XICO AND ITS RELIGION ; Or, Incidents of Travel in that Country dw 
Parts of the Years 1851.52-53-54, with Historical Notices ef Events connected with Piaces vant 
By Robert A. Wilson. With [iiustrations. 12mo, muslin, $1. 
1X.—THE ARAUCANTANS; Or, Notes of a Tour among the Indian Tribes of Southern Chili. 
By Edmond Ruel &mith. U. 8 N. Ast ieal Expedition to Uhili. 12me, mnslin, $100. 
| X.—CHRISTIAN THEISM ; The Testimory of Keason and Kevelation to the Sxistence of 
the Supreme Being. By Kobert Anchor Thompson, M.A. (The First Burnett Prize of $3000 was 
| awarced to this Treatise.) 12mo, muslin, $1 25. 
XI.— BUNGENER’S COUNCIL OF TRENT. History of the Conncil of Trent. From the 
French ot L. L. Bungener, Author of ** The Priest and the Huguenot.’’—Edited, from the Se- 
cond English Edition, by John M’C intock, D.D. |! 2mo, mnelin, $1 00. 


MACAULAY’'S ENGLAND. 
TWO KEW VOLUMES. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Franklin Square, New York. 
Publish this Day (from early Sheets, by an arrangement with the Author 


| THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, From the Accession of James II. By Thomas Babbing- 
| ton Macaulay. With an original Portrait of the Author. 
| 


2 vols., lé6mo, mas- 








PRICES OF HARPER'S UNIFORM EDITIONS. 
A bandsome Ce‘avo Library Edition, printed on superfine paper, Muslin, $1 50 8 Volume. 
A p: pular Duodecimo Edition, printed on fine paper, Muslin, 6244 conis a Volame, 
A cheap Octavo Edition, Paper Covers, 25 cents a Volume. 
Fonr Volumes are now ready. 
*,* Harrver & Brotueks will send the above Work by Mail, postace paid (to any dijtanee 
within the United States under 3/0 miles), on rece!pt of the Money. 





WINES. 

JHE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WULL-SELECTED STOCK 

of Wines, purchased previously to tue failure of the vintages in Curope, with strict regard 
to their purity and intrinsic excellence. Purchesers will therefore be certain of procuring what 
is of sterling character and npon the most favonrable terms. 

CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Moussenx, Flear de Sillery, Ay, Yer#eusy, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 

| dry and rich ; from the first houses in Rheims and Epernay. 

BORDEAUX. —Grand Vin Ceateau Latire, Chatean Margaux 6nd Chatean Larose, with ex- 
cellent medium growths and table wines ; ef :he viniages of [844, 1846, and 1848, distinguished 
for their richness and fulness of flavonr, with fine natural bonquet. Also, Haut Sauterne and 

| Chateau d’Ayquem of superior quality. 

SHERRY.—Vino de Pasto, Amontillade, Macharnudo and pnre jnice Sherries from the best 
vineyards of Xeres, among which are dry nnd delicate 4 well as rieh and fraily wine. 

MADEIRA.—Choice old Reserve and Sout Side of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ness and fisvour. 

PORT—From the best vineyards of the Al's Douro in Portngal, rich, fruity and generoas 
wine, with good evlour, free from sweetness, and without too much astringeney. 

HOCK.—Neusteiner, Braunberger, Hockbeimer, Rudesheimer and Stemberger, with other 

rowthe, of the vintage of 1846. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Cognac Brandy ef old importations of the vintage of 1803, 1818, and 
other years. Fine old Jamaica Rum imported direct from the Lendon Docks ; Holland Sehie- 
| dam Schnapps; ebeice old Scotch Whiskey ond old and fine favoured Monongahela Whiskey. 
! THOMAS MeMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. ¥. 
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RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
RCEIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 


FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of eatirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a largo and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWODT, 561 and 568 Broadway. 


LADIBS, 
gs 8s 








Water rs. 
AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 


be prodaced at a nominal expense. Daguerrecty pes in everv style. 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Fo. 359 Broadway, Over Thompeon's Saloon. 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 

Operating Room upon the same fioor with the Gallery. 

Largest Coliection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. e 

Ph hs, Life and Cabinet and Miulature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 


of portraiture. 
Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this proeess. A large number can 


BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 








EK P H 

oe ° T ; 

that cures EVERY KIND O 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never tailed except is» two case, (both 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, ali 
within twenty miles of Boston. 


I ° 
. BD L 
o ° z T ° N 
Is now a ‘* Household Word’’ in the United 


States. 
ROBERT LOGAN 4 CO., 
No. 61 Dey Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 
he U received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
has constantly en hand a 


Fait, Trout Flies, &-, d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply ou the 
one dealing ty the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
; a . 
a THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Se ntine Spinner, acknowledged by expe: ienced Fisher - 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 














LLUC & ©O.—French Apothecartes and Chemists, Importers 
Dit siosatactarers ‘of -~ Unemicalsy Orcs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
Londo: i ‘ 

5 eee rewries _ "oss Broadway, aud 250 Fourth Avenue. 












large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial uty is taken. 


day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumonr in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. 4 are 
no ifs nor ands, bums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 


EEO EE flab 
fef in catarrh and dizziness. 


been regulated by it. , 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 


K GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGK.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in ove of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 


Two bottles wii! cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the woret canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to tive bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipeias. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hatr. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers 

One bottle will eure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of serofala, 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above qnan- 


othing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 


If you have a humour it has to start. 


ours. I poadiled over athou- 


I gave itto children a year old : to 


and expense. Specie delivered in London, 
Surgeon on board. All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post office. 





January 12 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE 8TE AMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the follow!ng days : 














Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

frego,....-..Saturday...... January 12] Arago,....Wednesday..... .F 2 

ulton...... Saturday......Febru’y 9] Pulton,,.. Wednesday......Maich 12 
Arago.....,Saturday......March” §| Arago.....Wednmesday..... April 9 
Fulton... ... Saiuday,.. ... April 5, Falron,.,. .Wednesday...... May 
prego ... ... Saturday... ... May 8 | Arago,,,..Wednesday......June 4 

comet TERT Satarday....,. May 81! Fulton, ...Wednerday.,... July 2 
Arago...... Saturday... ... Juve 28] Arago,.,, .Wedvesday..... July 80 
Fulton,..... Saturday... ... July 26| Folton,... Wednesday......August 27 
Arago...... Saturday,..... August 23] Arago.... Wednesday..... Sep'em’r 24 
Pelion... ... Saturday... ... Septem. 20 | Fulton, ,,,.Wednesday,.....October 22 
Arago....,, Saturday... .,. October 15] Arago, .. | |Wednesday......Novemb. 19 
Fulton ..,,. Saturday... ... Novem. 15| Fulton, | * ‘Wednesday. -....Decemb. 17 


These Steamers were built expressly for Goverr ment service, with double engines under deek 
and ea’ | care has been taken in the construction of bvl) and machinery to en-ure sa*ety avd 
speed. The ships have five water t ght compartments enclosing the engines, so thxt ip the event 


of collision or stranding the water couid not reach them, and the pumps betog free to work the 


safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured, Recent experience has Cemoustrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The necom modetions for a : 

ion. J 2 weengere are believed 
to combine every comfort and couveuience that can be desired, ca . 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Sontbampton or Havre «sees. First Cabin,,........ $130 00 
’ : .7 ms Becens * 460 0p ceed Bae 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, |........First ‘ |. 2.) [7/900 franes, 
od " - cococesee- Geeene * Civccecee 
To Passengers going to London these Steamers cffer the advantages of econc my, beth in time 
No pastage secured until peid for. An experienced 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, A t, 63 Broad . 
W. ISELIN, Havre. PPS Spey 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 





ld people ofsixty. I have seen poor, uny wo: my looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
y, restored to 4 perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
Some who bave taken it have been costive for years, and have 
Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHiPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 












alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from fourdaysto a week. There is never a bad result from | Chief Cabin Passage... . : - 
MEISSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & oo., it—on the contrary, when that feeling is goue, you wili feel yourtelf like a new person. I heard we *** FROM Boston Stat ea Toomer. Ore rene woe wae oe. S75 
U some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to Chiet Cabin Passage, . $11U | Second Cabin P 
BAXKE RS, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign | No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 00000 ae ate bee ty nA i stttteer eres ens, BOO 
VIRUULAR LEITERS OF C&EDIT on the following Cities: Price$1_ Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury Portis... .-..0. ‘ due Susu. itm “a 
Alexandria, Carlsrube, * Lisbon, Rome, AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. | arapin,..................... Gupt. $tone | a. eda, sees. Capt. Tang, 
Antwerp Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; 4 B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- | ayia 37077778 S22 ohio t? Son. E.G. Lowe | Wines + +see--Capt, SHANnon; 
: Canton, Malte, Bir de Janeiro, roxto; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. pat pa al Capi Haanrsox Baropa, +! * Bape Hs 
resden, arseriles, t. Petersburg, moss . . iar These versels carry ‘a clear white li bt at their mast head: Bab LEE, REE : 
Dusseldort, Milan, Strasbourg, URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY!—At thi ‘ CECI esdetpe ss cram 
) - $ season it Is good for all, | bow. 
eee = seen — hurtful to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prepute the system for | Asia. . ...-From..... .Boston Wednesda J 
Pranklor' Messina, Seville.’ the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- | Canada. ...,......Bostou....... ||)! Wednesdne lores 3 
pe t, Malbeoee Stotthe’ tualarticle ever discovered is lyk. MoUiin¥OCK'S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @richand delight- | America............Boston...... 7° Walenedae: te eben ee oe ——- 16 be 
p eI = Shonatel fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many | Africa... | SN. York 0°" * oaks Wedneoday, "°° Febrax . S 
ee ae . ieee yt most a a lant, mnapgenens to this country ond Buses, prepared wih fine leaf engae, ED, ‘cl wede se of MMMM lL « cose, “ec ednesday. he Pty ger dey Prtveary as “g 
. , not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name} Porsia,,. |.” SR allie aati P ne eon aera . 
IS ccs, peabers, ae 8 a. N.8.W. implies, a Geseneteanine, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- goes st ead fon ae tossereees  Weduesday,...sesss-e++..Pebruary 20 * 
> > iJ thing ever discovered. 7 
Havre Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, Dr. MOCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system | A® &xperienced surgeon on board. 
% Heidelberg, + aga <rteste, every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one | ,, ?¢ Owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweiry 
Hong oO 3 c 7% Venles, to six botiles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Luding are signed therefor, and the value thereof tl erein 
th ylon, — vet: eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Uleers cHRONIC a ” : 
ba oe — Wiesbaden RHEUMATISM, Mercuria] complaints, and al) ihe most serious disorders arising from the impuri- or freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
= mere, Pan,’ oo” ties eee blood. itis unequalled by any preparation ons inetams. CUSHMAN &@ CO Notice.—THE BRITISH MAIL, STEAMERS will resume their WEEKLY SAILINGS fa 
, Aipsic, Palermo, Zurich, Sold by all Druggists. ete Peeactetens. Ne. 125 Waleed cau. Wan te February 1856. The steamers will thereafter be despatched every Weaneeday, as formerly, te 
Colambo, Ceylon, Lyons, sa. “ ole Propr ’ . dee street, New York. Liverpool, trom New York and from Boston alternately. 


EDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
4150, 6B RATION UF LONDON. 


States om receipt of $10 by 1. 


N.B.—One dozen bottles wil! be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
mnai 








Braaches and Agoncies at 


Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 
Singapore, 


CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


ELLUC’S BISCATINE,.—‘The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, aud 250 Fourth Avenue. 














Branches and A cies at aE ccm Ane, 
Maitland and Newcastle. .......ccccceclevccsceesecs sees eee sHunter River, BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Brisbane and [pswich... .. tees eeeesences cee cessceccececcses Moreton Bay, LONDON AND AMERICA 

inctin Vinee eee: ° AGENCY, NU. 65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
yo el — stdes eee ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Bem sbe:* 9 Stese00s 0 sorepdencanonnesee mesenncees ount Alexander, CAPITAL $3,000.00, 
¢ " a large accumulated Su “8. 
EEE To *7Phr? noes oon HOON PEPE Se M08,008 >F° ppgeogece EM pes COMPANY eiesbihetliveind: alone that rp 
- ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 





NROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
trant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
F CREDIT on the following cities :— 









Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta. Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Carisrube, The Hague, Marseilles, Seville, 
Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Siewna, 
Coblence, Leipsick, Messina, Smyrna, 
Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Munich, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Geneva, Lucea, ‘au, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyon Palermo, Vienna, 
Hambarg, Madrid, 3 Wiesbaden, 
Havre, paeetes, Prague, Zurich. 


JOHN C, OUBREGHAZ, M.D +f Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 1éth St. 
GEO 


Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on | oan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic, 
The security of a iarge capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscale, 
NEW YORK REFERESS, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.:B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Menry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, . Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samoel Wotmere, Bea. i John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
John H. Hicks, eq. 


20. M. KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. 





Malaga, R 
in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 déys’ sight; also 
BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 


_ GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000, 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000. 


Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates charged by Compcnies of like stand- 
dug andr lity ; discriminating, however, in favour of Risks of a desirable character. 


[HE usual credit will be given on y notes, and Seventy- 








r satisfact 





i fo five per cent. o 
the profits returned in Scrip to the customers, on a!l risk« terminating without lose ; that is, 
the customer payiog ihe premium on any risk, either by special policy, or by an endorsementon 
his Open Policy, which terminates without Joss, will be entitled to participate in the profits of 
the business in proportion to the amount of the premium paid on such risks; and should a cus- 
tomer pay the Company ten premiums during the year, eight of which terminates without loss, 
@ dividend will be declared to him on the amount of the eight premiums, even though the losses 
on the two risks exceed the premiums an i hg during the year. 

) © a 


W. C. Pickersgill. John H. Elliotts N. Chandler. Hiram Hutchison. 

J. L, Aspinwall. Jobn P. Brown H, Fe Spaniding. Lewis B. Brown. 

Robt. M. Olyphant. James W. Phillips. Wor. G. Lane. Amos R. 

. B. Lamar. eo. Barnes. obt. Spedding Geo. Bliss, 

Richard Lathers. A. Lachaise. Samuel Bates, brabam Beli 
Allen. Chas. H. Dabney. J. B. Johnston. G. G. Sampson. 

Wa. H. Guion Wm. Loeschigk. Wa. M. Evarts as. M. Brown. 

Adrian Iselin. P. P. Rodocanachi. F, W. Reimer. Jas, Benkard. 

T. Richardson. Geo. SI onic Ay S.ocomb. F. C. Gebhard, 


RICHARD LATHERS, President. | JOHN A. PARKER, Viee President. 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON 8 aa wae Me “ML "eV. SRTS, © 1 fo 
» Secretary. 4 A y , » 
JABEZ WILLIAMS, JAMES ©. LUCE, Marine Inspectors, n® OO™P'Y 
Office—Great Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, New York. 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of t 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness oat 4 pene. Prepared only by arteare 
2 ., Chemists, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having on \he 2nd Jul 
siness of this Company 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” JA 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtai 


arnestiy recommended to the consideration of them. 


NOTICE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSFD BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom for changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
under its new name, ‘‘ THE INTERNA. 
MES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


will henceforth be conducte 


Montreal, July 26, 1855. 


Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, te M.D., Chairman, 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., ohn Elliotson, M.D., F.R.8. Join Moss, Faq., 
Charles Bennett, Exq., | Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Charch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., Clemeut Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 


Manager, J eander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 
eee a ee i? SECOND, 
. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal,. ... eee eeereee ves egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
. J. Starr, Agent. 


Ww 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand, { a Hy nn Hon. J, Woad, Hon. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Merrcuants’ ExcuanGs, Mortrear. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed thronghout Canada, Nova Scotia. New 


St. John, N. B.... ... anceolh 


ned. 
The advantages offered by the *‘ International’ are numerous and varied, and [nenrers are 








HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRAT 
T HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known oy 
withvut a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “ conquering and to conquer.”” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
mae hd ee ney pyres ower re ey oy it is ae ; and on children’s heads it 

ays the foundation ofa ° r. 8 now patron’ bv Majest ueen 
se t Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout sein = 7, the ned 
BOGLE’S KLEFRIC HAIR DYK is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
8 mens bave been seni to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other p: ions for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is liquid, easy of application, and turns 
bY to a beautiful —— or eo bive 1 ain joe tm a —, In short, the inventor asserts, 
every son who has carefully use w n in the statement, that th’ best Hair 
Riera to taut eas vine DOMSOGUD ates Sas oy unpteremnsepurenn 
A’ renders that usually an 
(Bhaving) a decided 'uxury. — “ 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
& in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


com . 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8. § HANCE, 
; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & ©O., Montreal: J” 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. KE. MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S, In England, ot R. HOVENDEN 
‘Brown Street, Finsbury Square, and Kin Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughort the World. 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Xead the tesimony of 
. B. Coteman of the Astor House in favour of. DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


Hon. R 
AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovss, Deo. 15, 1854, 
Cuas. D. DesuteR, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
Weubled tor several ths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per. 
formed a perfect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recommended to me by 








TO SOUTHERNERS, 
D8ISKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably Ine 


formed that mineral waters, under the name of *‘ Saratoga’ water, and saits, noider the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’? salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these art'cles desire and think they are purchasing ‘'Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this mauner on the public are pate artificial ecm. 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of ConGRESS Wa 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent diffical- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepela incurabie—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dis-olved in ordinary water—while ConGress WATER produces nei- 
ther griping or injurions effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu j)tup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some bave coufounded the name of 
the os with that of the place—thus affording the opportuuity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
long series of years. The injury thas inflicted upon the oublic and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either vo effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in fature refuse the genuine ConGress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpore of fling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
ou can rely on—ConGRess WaTER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
s the cork of every bottie of genuine Concress Water, vis: ** Congress WateER—U & W.”?— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not posses-ing 
even the virtues of the common Seidiitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
GREsS WATER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey lavy, 
#8 follows:—'* it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of ¢qna! qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine ConGaess WATER ouly, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


f the cork brand. 
ah CLARKE & WHITE, 





a friend, to whom I feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence i 
all cases ofa similar character.—Truly yours, a 


R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Phystctans e 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and havenever knowna 
Person to have a second chillaftercemmencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentewn, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and vepstation of Drs. Newell, abovenamed, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any represeutations made by them are worthy of public confiderce, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street ; ©, V&OLICKENER & OO., No. sl 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway: and F. 0. WELLS & CO., No. 116 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & OO , and DYOTT &SONS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and ke. N. SLO: 
, Cincinnati,O. Also atthe Wholeseleand Retail Depot,by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 


Broadway. N.Y 
LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
IGARS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 


ger Beer. &c. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 


OBERT M hee # ANCE tp: fae 
. PRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THR I : 8 
Ben aac read Sean tert Ronde Prat Dear Eco and Gare 
Cae u the world. . I ear treet, 
Maiden Lave ; Manufactory Nes. 62, 68, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, -_ —_ 














Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. a 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY¥ DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Branoies, Rare Uld Wives, aul the most approved 
aoe game | Champagne, including taeirown MAX SULAINS, AH the diferent varieties of Cla- 
ret aud Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the ditferent kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Ca'sups, Mustard, Sweet Of], Sardines, &e 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including weir Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Wesipha.- 
| lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN KULTER receive’ fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. Ali of 
| which they deliver free of charge tv ail parts of both of the aoove places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacen: thereto. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE ]MPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 


j JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store and in Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Des:ert Wines, the former rar ging from $3 50 to $8 5); the lauer (inc!ud- 











fort and con of p 
“—- is $100, without wines or liquors. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SCUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 

TNE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
WASHINGTON,.........Capt. EF. Cavendy. | HERMANN,......0.0.00. .Capt.E. Biggius, 
hese steamers stop at Southampton, beth going and returning. 

Prorosep Datzs or Sainc—186 


From New York. From Bremen, From Southampton for N. York. 
W eanesa 


Saturday. baturdey, ° 
Hermann........ Jan. bole -~ BBscc cove vas P 3 
Washington... Vee. Bice arch 2%,... 


ohne 





Hermans .. , «++. April 

Washington...... April 19,..........Ma@y 7... 
Hermann........ May 17...........Jume ,.., 
Washington...... Jume 14,..........0mly J38,...... e 
Hermanp........ GE Eile con cacks b SEE iio os 00 0600s cae 0c 
ERs ccccs: ci Doesarcaccce Grebacce 5 
Hermann,....... Sept. 6..... oP als Be oweres 
Washington... ..... Oct. a ale id « «he ak 
Hermanr........ MeV. |B, scoo cede Seece 
Washington...... Nov. 29 Dec, 27.. 


don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton and Bremen, frst cabin, main saloon, $180 &: + 
cabin, lower saloon, $110 ; second do., $68. 
All Letters and N wwepapere must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or pessage apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 


CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WH, ISELIN. Havre. 


————— 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


Gkoonp LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the léth,ana New Work on °2 
bist of each month, as follows :— 








, os Havre. 
. it January .... eccerocees( 16th Febrnar 
ST, DENIS, ; no . ¥ 
DT capccccepece orecsevecse  d6th June, 
Follausbee, master, Mab BOMREMED ET 00 605 00 ec scccccececee 16th October, 
8T.NICOLAS, } = ; baleen. AE oerecere = Bech. 
BBs occ se cessecescccen: @cecces fth July, 
Bragdon, master. Ist October... eee ceeee ve oes 16th November, 
. lst March .... 00. -cccccocccseccs+( 16m Aegril, 
| en = gg OE Mkts dsp -daieete ee 16th August. 
— Ist November .........seceeseesssee¢ 16th Derember, 
Let ApFil , oo cceccccsccccsocccccccc eG MUM May. 
WILLIAM TELL, } ae coocel toe Bene 
- BUS. wi recccrocccseccssseees Lith Septem’ 
J. Funck, master. Ist December... ..ccesccscccscccccese( 16th joe 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all reqnisite articles for the com 
j were, and c led by men of experience in the trade. The price 





oods sent 40 the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge ont those actually 
incurred, BOYD & HINCKEN, pene, 
1f1 Pear » 





TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


Roce Licnt. (new) Kossvts. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELots ANDKEW Foster. QUEEN oF CLIPPERS 
Driver (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA City or BROOKLYN. 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Freire. 

Witiiam Tarscorr. A.% Hovenron. RAPPAHANNOCK, 


ARCTIC. PMERALD [8Lm. (now) CONTINENT. CHARLES KUCK. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) CoNneuL, Forest Kine. 
Sr. Loors. DreapsovuGet (pew) New HAMPsuike, Rronarp Morse, 


CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTER. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
KOBENA, BensamMin ADAMB. RACER. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION. Z AbriaTIC. 


The ** x 
AMAZON. (new) 


Line of London Packets. 
SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND. 

OckAN QUEBN, Henprick Hupson, PALFSTINE. (Lew) 
DevONSHIRE. MARGARET Evans. AMERICAN EaGuz, 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 

MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 8% South &t.. New York. 
to WM. TAPSOOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
OFFIce OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersign ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has tS ehanged by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
Pampblets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Caleb Barstow, 


Robert J. Diflon, 
©. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Lud'lam, 


Aquila G. Stont, 
J.Q. Holbrooke. 


John J. Palmer, 

| nora a, 

Fanning C. Tucker, 

Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, 

SoLicrroR—Robert J. Dillon. Consvuttine Counsei—J. W. Gerard, 
Mepricat Examrners—S, 8S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

#@The Local Board of Directors meet every Weanesday at the Office, 71 Wal! Street, New York, 

where all business connected with the Society’s operations fa transacted, affording thereby every 
sible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
tlement of Claims, &c. a 

‘All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 

paid without ref-rence to London. : 

The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M, 

Capital Stock, £500,000. 


y NTEE FUND OF $100,000 i« deposited in the hands of the Comptroller ef 
Ff aoa tee York for the vevelit of ail Policy “se pide. y Stater. 
©. E. HABIC * 
y: &: HOLBROOKR. § General Agents. 








HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

237 Broadway, cor. ef Park Place, N. ¥. 
HIS COMPAS Y HAVING 4 NASP LE VASH CAPTIAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the mos: favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 

Life, or a limited period. 
Policies granted upon tives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
vo extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 

SPKCLAL Pe RMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Redueed pre- 


—, BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, 
Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 


John W. Messereau, 


Reese, 
doo Te Joseph Britton, 


S$. Cambrelenw, 


Robert Schell, John Siosson, McIntire, Rerjamin Babcoek, 
George W. Riggs, James >. Sandford, Curtis Judson. ngene Dutih, 
Jobn KR, Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, Alexander Mair, 


Francis A. Palmer, 
F. W. Edmonds, Heary Beacel, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, 
R owes, 
WM. V. POSTER, Secretary. 
Medical Examiners. 
Cuares D. Surra, M.D., 21 West 15h St Epwarp Frets, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 


(In attendance daily at (he Office, from 2 to 3 o’clcek, P.M.) 
Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8, CamBrerenc, Esq., Counsellor. 


Jotun 8. Harris, 


Albert Ward, 
George Clark, 


John L. Buckley, 
J. W. Kellog. 
JACUB REESE, President. 




















RUN 


| ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom oe $ ope doren—all of which they warrant 
, 


LENT, & GROSSINGER, 


to be pure and unadnlierated, 
ES aes No. 102 Fulton Street. 


[ee ———$——_—— —- _— 
WM. YOUNG, W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
8. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 








